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BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. 
‘ There are plenty of Jobs in the world, my lord.’ 


It was noon—the exceptionally hot noon of a day in early 
summer. ; 

The great world beyond Aldgate, in which we who dwell to 
the west of that central region have been brought to take a 
peculiar interest, partly by the writings and doings of certain 
philanthropists among ourselves, and partly by observing a slight 
restlessness and a spirit of inquiry amongst its own citizens, many 
of whom, having discovered that the good things of life have a 
difficulty in passing their way, appear to be adopting a sceptical 
attitude towards the noble and venerable institutions of this 
country—this great world was, on this particular day, as it is on 
all days at this particular hour, pervaded throughout its length 
and breadth by the exhilarating thought of dinner. It would, of 
course, be imprudent to assert that all the world from Aldgate to 
Bow, and from Limehouse to Hackney, dines at thesametime. It 
is even possible that the people who live in the bright little houses 
to the north of Victoria Park may dine late. But, to speak gene- 
rally, beyond Aldgate early dinner is the rule, and from twelve 
to one the most popular hour. In Burders Street, at all events, 
it was a rule from which no one ever departed. 

As for the locality of Burders Street, the reader will not be 
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troubled with a more accurate definition than that it lay somewhere 
between the Whitechapel and Commercial Roads; whilst as to on 
which side of Oxford Street it was situated, and whether it was 
nearer to the London Hospital than to Stepney Green, will be 
left a matter of conjecture. 

It was a street of some thirty-two houses; Nos. 1 to 31 being 
on one side of the way, and Nos. 2 to 32 on the other. At the 
corner furthest from the Whitechapel Road stood the ‘Sun,’ whose 
bright red signboards, covering all the corner of the house and 
repeated along the parapet at the top, recorded in bright gold 
letters at once the names of the proprietor and the brewer who 
supplied him, and the fame of the wholesome and refreshing 
beverages in which they dealt. The glare of those bright red 
boards with their bright gold letters was distressing in the heat 
of the noonday; the weary eye ached to see the Sun’s pitiless 
reflection of the rays of its namesake overhead. Burders Street 
escaped in some measure that monstrous monotony which marks 
so many East London streets ; a stranger in Burders Street might 
have thought there was a chance of his knowing it again. Several 
of the houses had two stories; there were three shops, and one 
house added to its dignity by possessing an area with at least 
seven rails rocking in their rusty sockets. 

Dinner was certainly the uppermost thought in the mind 
of Burders Street. In the bar of the ‘Sun’ several men were giving 
relish to the food they were eating from newspapers with draughts 
of the beverages to which the glittering boards bore testimony. 
On the pavement outside sat a man asleep, making up to himself 
for the cold which at other times bit through the ‘looped and 
windowed raggedness’ of his tattered coat. All down the narrow 
street the air was heavy with a sweet savour of greens. Two men 
were coming home from their work ; a very dirty little girl was 
carrying a large pie to the house with the area; another little 
girl had given both hands to a jug overflowing with a dark brown 
froth, and was tottering along with a face made anxious by the 
playful attentions of a boy of fourteen, who seemed to be remorse- 
lessly bent upon the spilling of the liquid which the dark brown 
froth concealed. 

‘Let me be,-can’t you ?’ remonstrated the little girl, in a shrill 
voice. ‘I ’aven’t done nothink to you. What do you want to 
go and jog me for? I'll tell my mother of you, that’s what I’ll 
do,’ 
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To which the boy replied with an unfeeling laugh, and a 
movement of his elbow, which was attended with even more danger 
to the jug than anything that had yet occurred. 

‘There! you nearly done it that time. I will tell my mother 
of you, that I will,’ said the little girl, more angrily than before. 

Whereupon the youth repeated his cynical laugh, and taking 
the little girl by the arm, said confidentially, ‘ Look ’ere, Sue; 
you go and tell your father, too. I guess it'll do’im a deal o’ good 
to ’ear as ow you went a wanderin’ hafter that ther’ horgin and 
then come a ’urryin’ back so ’cos you was late that you spilt ‘is 
porter all along the pavemint as if you was a-tryin’ to lay the dust. 
You ’ark to me, Sue, added the boy, with a look of profound 
wisdom, and a twinkle in his keen eyes that had more of fun in it 
than of malice; ‘you ’ark to me, and don’t you say nothink about 
it not to nobody.’ 

But Sue’s feelings had been too gravely offended to be appeased 
by looks or twinkles however good-natured and profound. She 
tottered resolutely on, keeping her eyes fixed upon the frothy jug, 
till her tormentor, with a last friendly nudge of the elbow, turned 
from her to go into No. 17, and then she relieved herself with 
another threat. 

‘Tll tell the lady of you—that’s what Ill do. She knows 
you're allus a-worryin’ of me, and never can’t let me be. She'll 
speak to you, that’s what she'll do.’ 

At this the boy paused a moment ; this threat had evidently 
more meaning for him than the other threats had had. But not 
to let Sue see her advantage, he came back to her, and said, as 
cheerfully as before, though in a lower voice, ‘ You ’ark to me, Sue. 
Don’t you say nothink at all about it not to no one. It'll be best 
for both on us.’ 

Whereupon with a curious glance at the upper window of 
No. 17, as if he were afraid the lady might be there, he left Sue 
for good and went in to dinner. 

No. 17 was one of the three shops, and stood next to the house 
with the area, on the same side of the street as the glittering red 
and gold Sun. The shop itself was built out from the house like 
a kind of flat-roofed excrescence; it looked as if No. 17 had once 
possessed an area, but had sacrificed its dignity to its commercial 
requirements by building the shop out over it. Above the shop 
window was the brief inscription, ‘B. Jos,’ in black letters on a 
brown board. The goods on view were miscellaneous. On strings 
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in the background of the display were hung open copies of the 
Police News, penny novelettes with bright covers and alarming 
pictures, cheap journals of dressmaking, and boys’ papers por- 
traying deeds of great heroism in a variety of trying situations. 
Amongst this penny literature, and perhaps as a relief to its 
serious nature, hung penny ‘ songsters,’ or collections of the words 
of some fifteen favourite songs, the illustrations on their covers 
being generally of a comic or farcical kind. And there was more 
literature in the form of penny pamphlets treating of dreams, 
riddles, conjuring, and other useful and instructive matters. 
Before this background, or curtain, of literature was spread a large 
assortment of goods varying less in quality and price than in sub- 
stance and outward form. Marbles and slate pencils; small tin 
horses, carriages, engines, and soldiers; buttons, shoe-laces, tiny 
boxes of toys, ‘ lucky bags,’ small Dutch dolls in a variety of atti- 
tudes, boxes of paper percussion caps, money-boxes, bead neck- 
laces, thimbles, hairpins, pens, ink, paper, and envelopes—all 
these lay scattered in a rich profusion, which called for constant 
inspection from Sue and the other little boys and girls of the 
neighbourhood. 

With the exception of the songsters and dream-books stowed 
away in drawers, the whole of Mr. Job’s stock-in-trade was dis- 
played in the window. Inside, there was nothing to be seen but 
a bare counter, and the handles of the drawers in the wall 
behind it. 

But at the back of the shop was a dark little room, a parlour 
and kitchen in one. Around the fireplace clustered cooking 
utensils of different sizes and degrees of blackness. In one 
corner of the room stood a bureau, full of secret drawers, which 
opened with the quaint and mysterious devices upon which former 
generations were wont to expend their ingenuity. In another 
corner was the cupboard, which contained the family crockery 
and plate, and also did duty as a larder and repository for broken 
meats. Three pictures adorned the wall: one a print, possibly of 
some little value; another, the portrait of an ancestor of Mr. 
Job ; the third, the representation of a soldier, in a glazy blue 
coat and white trousers, taking the air with a small nurserymaid 
in an old-fashioned bonnet, in a park of aggressive verdure. Over 
the china ornaments on the chimney-piece hung a long clay pipe. 

‘Well, granddad,’ said the boy, as he came into the savoury 
parlour, speaking in much the same cheerful and confidential 
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tone in which he had admonished Sue; ‘much doin’ this 
mornin’ ?’ 

Mr. Job, the person addressed, was stooping over the fire and 
extracting from a very black saucepan certain ‘ odd pieces,’ which 
he deposited in a dish beside him. It was not until he had 
ladled out the last bit of trimming with his leaden spoon, and 
turned up the saucepan and scraped it round to get the last drop 
of gravy, that he considered himself at liberty to answer his 
grandson’s question. Mr. Job was a man of about sixty, dressed 
in a greasy, tight-buttoned, russet-black frock coat, of medium 
height, with a pale wrinkled face, and tight-drawn lips that had 
about them a suggestion of humour. 

‘Not a overwhelming deal this morning, Tommy,’ he replied, 
with a certain deliberation as if he were making choice of the 
fittest language to express his thoughts. ‘A pen’orth o’ buttons, 
and two halfpenny pencils, two songsters and a ha’porth o’ beads 
—total, fourpence halfpenny. Dinner’s ready.’ 

Mr. Job seated himself at the cupboard end of the table, 
helped Tommy to the best of the pieces, giving him more than 
his share of the gravy and greens, poured out his own half-pint of 
porter, and resumed his remarks with the same thoughtful choice 
of language. 

‘Fourpence halfpenny ain’t a killing deal o’ commus to 
transack in one morning,’ he said. ‘I ain’t countemplating 
a-retiring from business on the strength of it. But yisterday 
was wus.’ 

‘And the mornin’ afore that was better.’ 

‘That was a crowded morning that was. Six customers to 
elevenpence halfpenny worth o’ goods. You might call that a 
rushing morning. If we was often to be like that we should hev 
to inlarge the primises.’ 

Tommy showed his appreciation of the humour of these 
remarks by a knowing and silent grin. Knowingness was 
markedly the characteristic of Tommy’s face and person. You 
saw it in his keen blue eyes, his pale cheeks, broad mouth, 
obtrusive ears not unlike oyster shells, snub nose, low forehead, 
stealthy gait, and general alertness, as if—as some one has put 
it—all the world were composed of school board officers and 
policemen. At first sight of him one might have been tempted 
to ascertain whether the whereabouts of one’s pocket-handker- 
chief remained unchanged. But such suspicions would have done 
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him wrong. The boy was as honest and as much to be trusted as 
the kind-hearted old man who sat opposite to him. 

‘It’s heving the lodgers as well as keeps the tiles over our 
heads. It’s them and the shop together as does it; neither 
wouldn’t quite victual us alone. And the lodgers gain by it, too, 
because if it wasn’t for the shop we should hev to raise their rent,’ 
said Mr. Job, unconsciously illustrating Adam Smith’s theory 
about London lodgings. 

‘You ain’t desirus of doin’ that, are you, granddad ?’ inquired 
Tommy. 

‘No, Tommy, not particklar, said Mr. Job, with the nearest 
approach to a smile of which he was capable. ‘Pass your plate ; 
here’s a pretty little bit of lean. Looks as if it had been shaved 
off a rum’ steak. Take them greens. I’ve had all I want. No, 
nor I ain’t dispairingly anxious o’ changing lodgers, neither. 
They hev bin with us the best part o’ two years now, and to say 
as I hope they'll stay another ten is the least expressif way 0 
putting it.’ 

‘You wouldn’t mind if they didn’t pay no rent, would you, 
granddad ?’ suggested the boy. 

‘Yes, Tommy, we couldn’t afford that; we hev our own rent 
to pay. But I do say as so many of her smiles go to the shillin’, 
and he’d be a lucky man as could buy the lot. Not that she ever 
tries paying us with smiles instead o’ money. She’s as reg’lar 
with the rent as one o'clock. The smiles is what she gives you in 
for nothink. And, if she was a angel in disguise, they couldn’t 
be no sweeter. Whereupon Mr. Job rose from the table and 
filled and lit a black clay pipe, feeling that a short silence was 
necessary for the appreciation of this little flight of his fancy. 

‘She’s a real lady,’ ejaculated Tommy, with a leer of mingled 
admiration and sagacity on his broad mouth. ‘Every one’s a 
sayin’ so.’ 

‘Then for once in their lives every one’s right, which it isn’t 
often as every one is,’ said Mr. Job, spacing his words, as it were, 
with pulls at his pipe; ‘though I know no more about ’em— 
where they come from, or why they come—than the Dutch dolls 
in the winder. Lost money, p’r’aps; plenty do come lower than 
they hev—yes, some as hev kep’ their carriages. But he’s a-losing 
something else, and has been ever since they come here.’ Mr. 
Job pointed to his forehead with the end of his black clay pipe. 

Tommy signified his interest in a low sympathetic grunt. 
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‘Getting very queer,’ continued Mr. Job, after an interval of 
many puffs. ‘Trying work for—she’s a-coming downstairs now.’ 

A door had been opened upstairs. A woman’s voice spoke for 
a moment to some one within. Then the door was shut; a 
rustling was heard on the landing; the stairs creaked ; Mr. Job 
and Tommy turned their eyes to the door, and—was it an angel 
in disguise who was shining upon them ? 

No, there was no glory about the fair hair, but only a black 
straw bonnet. Still, a form in snowy robes could scarcely have 
brightened and gladdened that dim little room more than did the 
face of this woman as she stood before them in the doorway. 

‘Good day, Mr. Job, she said, at the same time warming 
Tommy with a smile of recognition. ‘I have a little purchase I 
should like to make of you.’ 

‘Happy to serve you, I’m sure, miss,’ answered Mr. Job, 
putting down his pipe, and preparing to lead the way into the 
shop. 

‘It’s not a very large order,’ the lady warned him. 

‘No, miss ; I don’t know as large orders are very much in our 
line. We're amassing our forchins by pen’orths, which is summut 
of a gradjel process. It takes a deal o’ patience to make a forchin 
by selling penny dolls, and the tastes of the people aren’t that 
musical to make songsters a very valuable article o’ commus. 
But if I hadn’t a-had a deal o’ patience in my nature as well as in 
my name, I should never hey took to it.’ 

Tommy showed his appreciation of his grandfather's facetious- 
ness in a grin that brought all his acute features into play. 

‘ But what can I show you, miss?’ continued Mr. Job. ‘Some- 
thing to read? Here’s a large assortment of lit’rature: all cheap 
—one penny. My tastes don’t lie that way, but to judge by the 
pictures there must be a deal o’ interesting reading in these here 
novelettes. All one penny, sixteen pages and a picture.’ 

‘No, thank you, I only want a thimble for a little girl,’ said 
the lady, enjoying Mr. Job’s recommendation of his goods. 

‘Here you are, miss. Children’s size. Two a penny.’ 

‘Come here, Tommy,’ said the lady. ‘I want you to help me 
to choose it.’ 

‘I don’t know nothink about thimbles,’ blurted that sagacious 
youth, whose suspicions the suggestion had aroused. 

‘But you know the little girl I want it for—Mrs. Jones’s little 
Sue. Come here and tell me whether you think this would be too 
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large for her.” And Tommy went and stood eyeing the thimble 
with a mixture of suspicion and dismay, for it was clear to him 
that the lady was informed as to his persecutions of little Sue. 
But if she was, she kept the knowledge to herself; and having, 
with Tommy’s help, selected her thimble, and had a little more 
talk with Mr. Job, making that good man’s heart glad with her 
smiles and the interest she took in all that concerned him, she 
went on her way down the sunlit street, and left the little shop a 
darker place for the rays of light her presence had shed there. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘ Lastly, neare kinsfolks . . . and those that have been bred together, are more 
apt to envy their equals, when they are raised. For it doth upraid unto them, 
their own Fortunes,’ 


Ir was noon—the exceptionally hot noon of a day in early 
summer. 

In the regions of the happy West the world of fashion was 
beginning another day. It had finished breakfast, and was putting 
on its things to show itself wherever it was necessary to be seen. 
Pretty faces were being reflected in pretty mirrors, as veils received 
their final adjustment, and maids the last tokens of their mistresses’ 
good-nature. The little world was once more up and about ; once 
more up and about, and showing its gratitude for the loveliest of 
June mornings by treating life as a monstrous infliction, to which 
nothing but the necessity of marrying and giving in marriage 
could conceivably have induced it to submit. 

Even dull, fashionable Gifford Street showed signs of life. 
Not only were tradesmen’s carts waking its solemn echoes, and 
tradesmen’s boys diving up and down its spacious areas, while a 
shabby, questionable person or two waited here and there on its 
doorsteps, but a four-in-hand was standing before one of its 
heavy porches, and several brightly-dressed people were in move- 
ment upon its sunny pavement. At the corner on the shady 
side stood Lord Tressure’s mansion, solid and sombre, its portentous 
solemnity scarcely lightened by the gaiety of the flowers on its 
window-sills. There was not an empty house in the street; for 
the world of fashion had long ago marked it for its own, and 
though from time to time the peace of its inhabitants was dis- 
turbed by rumours of fevers caught in its cellars and pantries, 
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these were unfashionable alarms that failed to touch the figure of 
the splendid rents. 

At the door of one of the houses a lady and a nurse with a 
baby were alighting from a carriage. The door was opened, and 
the party went in. 

The lady’s sister was sitting in her boudoir, in consultation 
with a ‘person’ from Mme. Frivoli, the famous dressmaker. 
Or, rather, the consultation was over, for as the lady and her 
baby came into the room, Mme. Frivoli’s deputy moved towards 
the door. 

‘TI will think it over, and let you know,’ said the owner of the 
boudoir. 

‘ Very good, my lady,’ and, with a bow, in which the caller was 
included, the person from Mme. Frivoli withdrew. 

The two ladies were Nora and Adie. The baby was the heir to 
all the Pilkington possessions, who just then was devoting himself 
to nothing more worldly than the infantile delight of sucking his 
thumb—an innocent and refreshing occupation which was a good 
deal interfered with when his aunt good-naturedly pinched his 
fat little cheeks to prove her interest in his existence. The little 
thumb was withdrawn from within the little cheeks, the little eyes 
contracted, the tender breath was held ; there was a long moment 
of suspense, and then the little heir to all the Pilkington property 
was deftly removed by his nurse, and his mother and aunt, much 
relieved by his absence, settled themselves for a comfortable 
talk. These morning visits of the infant heir to his aunt’s boudoir 
were a domestic fiction which these ladies had not quite the 
courage to renounce. But as Nora (or his mother) generally made 
him cry before he had been with them very long, and when once 
removed he was never brought back, the visits lost much of their 
terror for Nora, who had a great dislike to babies. 

Two years and a half had passed since that November morning 
when Adie had been the observed of all observers in Stokely Church 
and Nora had spent three-quarters of an hour in the contempla- 
tion of the tablet to her father’s memory. Adie was as charming 
as ever. If her face had lost its pretty girlishness and at times 
needed a little more management than of old, her figure had 
attained to more matronly proportions, and this, as her husband 
told her, was a development by which she gained. Yes, there had 
been a few crumpled leaves in Adie’s rose-bed. Mrs. Hayes had 
been quite right; all that glisters is not gold. But when Adie 
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thought the matter over by herself (and she often did), she still 
came to the conclusion that, setting the pros against the cons, as 
every sensible wife should, her marriage had been a decided 
success. The world, in its homely phrase, said that Lord Pilkington 
was still in love with his wife, and Adie had told her mother only 
a few days before that she generally had her own way. Of course, 
Lord Pilkington had his little weaknesses—who has not? But if 
a wife can keep her husband in love with her for two years and a 
half and get her own way, the weaknesses, in common gratitude, 
should not be insisted upon too much. 

Nora had fulfilled all prophecies that bad been made of her, and 
each day seemed to grow more superbly beautiful. She had won 
position in the world as one of its handsomest women. Everybody 
knew Lady Keyworth—at least, by sight. Her photograph was 
not to be seen in Regent Street, because Waveney was ‘ prejudiced 
against that sort of thing’; but her easily distinguishable figure 
was familiar to a wider circle than that of her own little world. 
She was known in her box at the theatre ; people paused and looked 
after her as she went by in her carriage; her name held a pro- 
minent place in all the newspapers’ lists of celebrities. She was 
one of those people whom everybody wished to know: whom 
everybody thought the better of themselves for knowing. Mrs. 
Nixon was bewildered by her daughter’s success. It was beyond 
anything she had anticipated. 

The young heir, having been removed, was naturally forgotten. 
Peace was restored within the walls of the boudoir where, Nora 
having no child of ,her own, such unpleasant sounds were seldom 
heard. 

Adie was anxious to be admitted to the subject of the Mme. 
Frivoli consultation, and her taste and judgment in questions of 
dress being unimpeachable, Nora and she were soon involved in a 
discussion of colours and trimmings in which we are unable to 
follow them. After a time, however, they emerged from these 
subtleties, and turned their attention to the less unintelligible field 
of finance. 

‘The worst of Madame is, her charges are so exorbitant,’ Nora 
was saying. ‘I had no idea until I looked through her bill what 
an unconscionable sum she could make a dress mount up to.’ 

‘Hadn’t you?’ asked Adie, a little surprised, for this com- 
plaint of Nora’s was a new one. ‘ Everybody says her prices are 
very high, but I don’t think myself she is more expensive than 
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other people. And she has one supreme merit—she never wants 
her money.’ 

‘So I always thought,’ said Nora. 

‘What! Has she turned sordid like the rest?’ And Lady 
Pilkington began to recover from her little surprise. 

‘Well, yes: Madame has. The person who left me as you 
came in informed me—with perfect delicacy, of course, as if it 
were a matter that had only to be mentioned to be set right—you 
know their way ?’ 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘Well, informed me that Mme. Frivoli felt obliged to call my 
attention to her little bill—it is for a good many hundreds: I 
forget the exact amount. The bill is lying on the table at your 
elbow—and feeling sure that it had been merely overlooked by 
me, begged to bring it once more under my notice. And further 
hoped that I should pardon her for reminding me that, as she had 
taken the liberty of intimating before, she would have to deny 
herself the pleasure of giving my orders her attention, unless I 
did take her little bill into consideration at once. The long and 
short of the rigmarole being, of course, that she will do nothing 
more for me until she gets some of her money.’ 

‘When did you pay her last?’ asked Adie, examining the 
account. 

‘I have not paid her anything since I have been married.’ 

‘Oh, then I don’t think it is such a very long bill for—how 
long is it?—two years. Mine would be almost as much, only 
fortunately I paid a little on account a few weeks ago.’ 

‘I wish I had,’ said Nora. ‘I quite meant to, when I had my 
last allowance. But I put the stupid bill on one side, and there 
were so many other things which I had to settle that I forgot all 
about it. I remember Madame’s giving me her little intimation. 
She sent it by the same person who has been here to-day. It 
was extremely foolish of me to neglect it.’ 

The tone in which Nora said this suggested several things to 
Adie’s thoughtful mind. 

‘You have ordered your new dress for Lady Tomlinson’s dance, 
I think you said?’ she inquired tentatively. 

‘ Yes—-virtually.’ 

‘Oh, only virtually,’ thought Adie: aloud she said, ‘Then I 
suppose you are going to pay Mme. Frivoli something op 
account ?’ 
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‘I suppose so,’ Nora repeated indifferently. 

Adie, seeing that her sister’s eyes were not upon her, thought 
it safe to indulge in a little playful smile at her embarrassment. 
Adie had not been ignorant of the ways of the world before her 
marriage, and since that event her experience had attained a very 
ripe maturity. She had served her novitiate in all. such matters 
as the present, and knew what a trouble they sometimes were. 
Lord Pilkington gave her a very liberal allowance, but, for all the 
world said of him, could make it uncommonly unpleasant for her 
when she exceeded it. It was affairs of this kind that tended to 
prove the truth of what Mrs, Hayes had said about the glistering 

old. 

. And Adie’s amusement derived some little piquancy, too, from 
the fact that Nora had not been giving her all the confidence to 
which she considered herself to be entitled. It had always been 
Nora’s way to keep her troubles to herself; Adie knew that. But 
just lately she had grown more reticent than was consistent with 
sisterly good feeling. To say that a coolness had arisen between 
them would be an exaggeration. They were still excellent friends. 
It was only that Adie had her suspicions about certain things 
in Nora’s life, and this little incident tended, perhaps, to confirm , 
them. 

At the time of her marriage Adie had pitied Nora for being 
left behind at the Oaks. Even when she had heard of her 
engagement to Waveney, she had still felt that Nora had not done 
so well as herself. But since her marriage Nora had turned the 
tables. Lady Pilkington was not an important person in the 
world; beside Lady Keyworth she seemed a very unimportant 
person indeed. And all this made it impossible for Adie to keep 
from smiling at her successful sister’s embarrassment. 

Unfortunately, on the walls of Nora’s boudoir were several 
pretty mirrors, nestling in expensive frames in all sorts of out-of- 
the-way nooks and corners. Nora had taste, and took great 
pleasure in her boudoir. But, alas for sisterly affection! in one 
of these hidden mirrors Nora saw the reflection of Adie’s smiling 
face. And, alas for sisterly affection! there could be no mistaking 
its playful meaning. 

‘Yes, I shall pay Mme. Frivoli something on account at once,’ 
she said, in a tone of resolved decision, ‘that she may lose no 
time in beginning my dress for Lady Tomlingon’ s dance.’ Nora 
looked again in the mirror, and, seeing the playful smile still 
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there, felt that one of her alternatives was taken from her. What- 
ever it might cost her to get it, she must have the dress. How 
intolerably Adie would smile if she did not! 

When, a few minutes later, Adie, after having bidden her 
sister an affectionate farewell, had driven away with her son, the 
nooks and corners of the boudoir were full of a beautiful face, 
flushed and angry, expressing a profound annoyance with a quite 
unconventional frankness, Not such were the faces of the nymphs 
on the panels of the cabinet, of the village maidens in the picture, 
of the Greek virgins on the brackets. There was nothing within 
those four walls like the dark face of their mistress. It was a 
curious contrast to the pretty toys about it. 

Between Nora and Adie there had always existed an un- 
acknowledged sense of rivalry. Nora had never envied Adie a 
success; but, on the other hand, she had never admitted a defeat 
to her. In the commonest matters of daily life there was entire 
confidence between them. They were excellent friends; but in 
spite of appearances to the contrary, at bottom they were nothing 
more. 

There were things in her married life that Nora was keeping 
from Adie—small things, things in which another woman, who 
had not her abhorrence of domesticities, would have taken her 
sister into her confidence. It was Nora’s instinct to hide these 
small troubles and perplexities of her married life. To discuss 
them was to magnify their importance, and make them worse. 
Besides, she shrank from sympathy. 

Sir Waveney and Lady Keyworth lunched alone that day, a 
pleasure they had not taken for some little time. The memory 
of Adie’s visit still lingered in Nora’s face; and her manner was 
ominously preoccupied. She intended to ask a favour of Waveney 
when the servants had left the room, and asking favours was 
usually preceded by increased formality and reserve. Nora would 
never propitiate any one. It amused her to see the little arts 
which Adie practised to get her way with her husband. To ask a 
favour was an indignity, and Nora resented indignities. She was 
much more likely to provoke Waveney than to propitiate him. 

They sat silent for some moments after the servants had left 
the room, Nora drawing invisible patterns .on the tablecloth with 
a fork, while Waveney prepared to light a cigarette. His two 
years of marriage had not changed him much. His person had 
the same look of well-bred London correctness, slightly contra- 
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dicted by the play of expression in his dark eyes and on his refined 
and speaking mouth. The small smooth moustache was scarcely 
fuller, and his cheek had no more colour than of old, while his 
dark wavy hair showed the same tendency to thinness above the 
forehead. The only noticeable change in him was a habit he had 
acquired of slightly closing his eyes when he spoke or listened, if 
he found a thought at all difficult to seize, and at times there was 
a want of interest in his manner which made it a trifle less easy. 
Neither Nora’s silence nor the brevity of her answers seemed to 
surprise him. He showed no sign of impatience. Suddenly she 
looked up, and asked abruptly, her hand still playing with the 
fork, 

‘Can you let me have some more money to-day ?’ 

‘My dear Nora, it is a very short time since we had our last 
settlement. What have you done with the money I gave you 
then ?’ 

‘Spent it,’ said Nora, with the ingenuous frankness of a child 
admitting on New Year’s Day that it has spent all its Christmas 
boxes. 

Waveney smiled. There was humour in Nora’s contempt for 
money. 

‘How much do you want?’ he asked, good-naturedly. 

‘ About 300/., I think,’ she said. 

His sense of humour, however, was not equal to this. ‘ May I 
ask what you want it for?’ he inquired. 

‘ What one usually wants money for: to pay a bill.’ 

‘I don’t wish to be inquisitive, but may I inquire what bill ? 
It seems to me that you have had a good many bills to settle of 
late.’ 

‘It is lying on the little black table in my room. Will you 
fetch it, or shall we send Thomas ?’ 

Waveney hesitated, not as to whether he would send Thomas, 
but as to whether he would see the bill, He decided, however, 
that he would. 

‘TI will go myself.’ 

‘You can’t mistake it; it is the only paper on the table.’ 

As soon as Waveney had left the room, Nora felt that she had 
made a mistake. She had been guilty of a piece of recklessness— 
of ‘a gross piece of recklessness,’ she repeated to herself. It had 
been her habit to carry matters with a high hand, but in this 
case it would have been more politic to employ a little diplomacy, 
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Mme. Frivoli’s was no ordinary bill. It must lead to unpleasant 
revelations. 

Nora felt the beat of her pulse slightly quicken. Still, it was 
with perfect composure that she said, ‘ Yes, that’s it,’ when 
Waveney held up the folded paper he had brought back with him. 
She kept her eyes fixed on his face as he opened the bill and 
glanced over it till he came to the total. He seemed to her to be 
intolerably slow in taking in the meaning of the figures. At last 
however, he lifted his eyes and looked at her. 

‘I suppose the figures are right,’ he said in a low voice. 

‘I suppose so,’ she answered, with the same self-command. 
‘I have not added them up; I am not very good at arithmetic.’ 

There was a short pause. 

‘Look here, Nora. What have you done with all the money 
you have had since we have been married ? Do you mind telling 
me that? You have not paid this woman a penny of it. What 
have you done with the money ?’ 

‘No, I have kept Mme. Frivoli’s bill for you to settle,’ said 
Nora, with trying indifference. 

‘You have been horribly extravagant, Nora. If our income 
were double or treble what. it is you would not be justified in 
running up such a bill as this. Goodness knows! you are welcome 
enough to the money ; 

Nora thanked him. 

‘It is that we have not the money to spend. This bill will 
give me a lot of bother.’ 

She made no answer. He showed a restraint and a reasonable- 
nes# with which it was not quite easy to contend. 

‘Let us say no more about the past,’ he went on. ‘What has 
been done cannot be undone, and it is very stupid to quarrel. 
But we must come to an understanding about the future. We 
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are living 

‘Beyond our means? Oh, yes, I have heard this so often,’ 
she said, wearily. 

‘Beyond our means,’ he repeated. ‘Still, all we need con- 
sider just now is this bill. It seems to me quite impossible that 
you should go on dealing with Mme. Frivoli. I have seen enough 
of this account to know that her charges are outrageous.’ 

Nora needed all her powers of self-control ; for with this firm, 
dispassionate, yet not unkindly reasoning of his, it was exceedingly 
difficult to contend, Still, it was with no betrayal of humiliation 
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that she answered decisively, ‘It is impossible for me to leave 
Mme. Frivoli. She knows exactly what I like. No one else 
would suit me nearly so well.’ 

Waveney saw that he had been unreasonable, and as that was 
the last thing in the world he wished to be, he retracted. 

‘The 3001., of course, was to have been paid on account,’ he 
said. ‘ Perhaps she has intimated that she can do nothing more 
for you until you do give her some little earnest of your 
intentions ?’ 

‘ Exactly.’ 

‘It won't do. No, we must have a fresh start, and on new 
lines. When I pay her, she shall have the whole amount.’ 

* And when will that be ?’ 

‘Well, not quite at once. Such a sum as that is not so easy 
to find.’ 

‘And what am I to do in the meanwhile ?’ 

‘In the meanwhile ?’ 

‘Till you have paid the bill. I want her to make me a dress 
immediately.’ 

Waveney had had experience of his wife in matters of this 
sort, and it was not easy for her to surprise him. But he was only 
human, after all, and this unseasonable suggestion of a new dress 
distinctly tried him. ‘Granted that you have this new dress at 
all,” he said, ‘I am afraid Mme. Frivoli will have to defer the 
pleasure of making it till I have found the money for her bill. I 
can’t say exactly when that will be.’ 

* You will not pay anything on account ?’ 

‘Certainly not. As I said before, we must have a fresh start 
with Mme. Frivoli, and on new lines.’ 

‘Then we may consider the matter settled,’ said Nora, rising. 

‘For the present, quite. You have an engagement for this 
evening ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘I have not: I am going to dine at the club.’ And with that 
he closed the door behind her. 

The first place to which Nora drove that afternoon was the 
establishment of Mme. Frivoli. It was the first negotiation of the 
kind she had been required to undertake, and she went to the 
interview with something less than her habitual equanimity. 
When she chose, Nora could be diplomatic enough, but to-persuade 
Mme. Frivoli to take back her little intimation and make the dress 
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would call for something more than diplomacy: it would neces- 
sitate a lowering of the tone in which Nora’s business was ordi- 
narily transacted. What exactly passed between them, Nora her- 
self scarcely knew. The interview was less unpleasant than she 
had anticipated ; it seemed to her afterwards that there had been 
little need for diplomacy. Mme. Frivoli was a shrewd woman, and 
had no intention of losing a valuable customer. But at the same 
time bad debts were the ruin of her business, and upon debts that 
were likely to become bad it was necessary to keep an eye. Nora 
found that she had a marvellous gift of suggestion, a way of taking 
things for granted that made matters easy at the time. The 3001. 
dwindled to a small sum as Mme. Frivoli spoke of it. But, how- 
ever it had been managed, Nora felt, as she drove away, that she 
had taken a rather serious step, for she found herself pledged to 
the woman for the money, and pledged in an informal way that 
made the obligation unpleasantly binding. To whatever expedient 
she might have to resort, she must procure that 300/. 

On her return, after paying a call or two, she found her mother 
waiting for her in the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Nixon looked younger than ever. The success of her 
daughters’ marriages was a boundless satisfaction to her, and she 
was freer from pecuniary anxiety than she had ever been before in 
her life. The economy, which she was now able to practise, had 
put it within her power to bring May to town for the season, and 
May was so reasonable and easy to live with that Mrs. Nixon was 
eminently enjoying herself. Since her marriage her relations with 
Nora had grown more friendly, and they were now on excellent 
terms. 

‘Where have you been, Nora?’ asked Mrs. Nixon pleasantly, 
when Nora joined her. ‘I have been waiting for you an age.’ 

‘I have been paying some calls: and I have been to Mme. 
Frivoli’s about a dress.’ 

‘She’s the best woman in London,’ exclaimed Mrs. Nixon, 
fervidly. ‘I wouldn’t go to anyone else, if my bills were paid for 
me.’ 

‘No, she is very good,’ Nora admitted ; but not caring to dis- 
cuss Mme. Frivoli’s good qualities just then, she added, to change 
the subject, ‘Whom have you seen lately ?’ 

‘Everybody. Isaw Charlie Turnover this morning. He seemed 
rather dull. Fanny has got tired of coaching. The only wonder 
is that she has not got tired of it before, I fully expected she 
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would give it up after her baby was born. But it won’t be long 
now before he gives it up.’ 

‘What will he do with himself?’ 

‘What do men do with themselves? They are going to settle 
down at their place in Herefordshire.’ 

‘ And that will be the end of them.’ 

‘Fanny has gone off very much since her marriage,’ reflected 
Mrs. Nixon. ‘I was afraid she would. When fair girls of her 
complexion lose the little colour they have, they soon begin to 
look faded and old.’ 

‘That accounts for their settling in Herefordshire.’ 

‘Yes, very likely. I knowit is Fanny’sdoing. But I will tell 
you another person I have spoken to to-day, Mrs. Sharrard.’ 

The mention of this lady seemed to suggest something to Nora. 
She paused a moment; then asked, ‘ Do you believe Mrs. Sharrard 
has sold her diamonds and wears paste ?’ 

‘No: she is a vulgar person, but I don’t think she has done 
that.’ 

‘But plenty of people, whom one does not call vulgar, sell 
their diamonds,’ said Nora. 

‘Pawn them—raise money on them, as a rule, I think; then 
they can recover them,’ corrected Mrs. Nixon. ‘Oh yes, one often 
hears of people doing that; or, at least, getting money upon some 
of their jewelry.’ 

‘Do people get much for the things upon which they—raise 
money ?’ asked Nora, reflectively. 

‘I suppose it depends upon the value of the things and the 
kind of person they take them to. It is not a nice thing to do.’ 

‘No, I suppose it is one of the last resources to which people 
are driven by necessity.’ 

‘If a woman must have money, I think it is almost better for 
her to borrow it from a friend. You see, jewelry may be missed. 
Men often know their wives’ best things, and may wonder why they 
don’t wear them. At all events, it can’t be done without your 
maid’s knowing about it. And then the secret is very likely to 
ooze out. Of course, we all of us think our maids perfection. It 
was only yesterday Mrs. Stutely was talking about her maid and 
saying what a treasure she is. I really couldn’t help smiling, 
for scarcely half an hour before Parker had been telling me 
she had heard from Mrs. Stutely’s maid how dreadfully made 
up she is,’ 
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Nora had been listening attentively. She took a peculiar 
interest in all her mother had said. She wished to continue the 
subject. 

‘ Didn’t you once tell me,’ she asked, with a smile, ‘that you 
borrowed some money from Mr. Bothamley ?’ 

‘No, Nora, never,’ denied Mrs. Nixon, emphatically. 

‘Then it was from some one else?’ persisted Nora, with a 
playfulness unusual with her. 

‘Well, yes,’ admitted her mother, reluctantly; ‘I did once 
borrow a small sum from Mr. Gilbert a long time ago ; but I soon 
repaid it. Your father was rather in difficulty just at that time, 
and it was a great convenience to me.’ 

‘Father knew nothing about it ?’ insinuated Nora. 

‘No—but look at the time! I had no idea it was so late ; and 
I have some shopping to do before dinner,’ said Mrs. Nixon; 
hurriedly. ‘We shall meet again this evening, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so.’ And Nora rang the bell for the servants 
to open the door for her mother. 

‘Mr. Gilbert—Mr. Gilbert,’ she repeated slowly to herself, 
when she was alone. ‘I wonder whether I shall see him to-night.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


‘ The deeper part of us shows in the manner of accepting consequences.’ 


WAVENEY remained alone in the dining-room after Nora had left 
him. When he heard the carriage stop at the door, he rose and 
went to the window to watch her from behind the blind as she took 
her seat in the victoria. Her beauty had not lost its power over 
him. His feelings softened and changed as he looked at her, and 
a smile unconsciously came to his lips. It was the smile with 
which a man sees a lost illusion that can still move him to a mea- 
sure of yielding and tenderness: a smile of forbearance, a smile 
touched with self-pity. 

The illusion gone (and with him the illusion had gone lament- 
ably early), he had found himself with that most searching experi- 
ence before him, the acceptance of the reality. No doubt he did 
not wholly accept it: he had his evil times when he accused the 
universal ordering of things for his private immeasurable disap- 
pointment ; times when he by no means admitted Nora’s claim to 
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immunity from her natural obligations towards him. He was far 
from being exacting by nature, and was possessed of an innate 
deference for women ; in his theory of the rights of a husband he 
was quite moderate and modern and well-bred, whilst from his old 
intimacy with Maggie he had gained a useful familiarity with 
feminine requirements, with the feminine standard. He started 
upon his career of husband equipped with a large tolerance and 
an inestimable readiness to give. But, unfortunately, his nature 
was doubled with a different side; an expectant, an affectionate 
side, a side that had been weakened by having been accustomed 
to sympathy, a side which demanded’ from Nora some return for 
the love he wished to lavish upon her. And to this side Nora 
signally failed to respond ; and what was worse—for indeed it held 
the true secret of their alienation—the consciousness of these de- 
mands was a constant latent annoyance to her: it aroused the per- 
versity of her temperament. It fretted her into small hostilities, 
into little wanton acts of inconsiderateness and provocation, which 
again roused the evil in Waveney and chafed him to retaliate, to 
assert claims which gave her more—and more valid—cause for 
resentment. She had discovered, too, that he was different from 
what she had expected—fundamentally different : she had known 
him to be a man of many tastes and of changing moods, and being 
easy enough in such matters as these, this knowledge had not dis- 
turbed her. She had assumed that these moods were merely 
superficial, that at bottom Waveney was like the other men she 
knew : that is to say, was a man of the world and a man of society. 
But since their marriage Waveney’s unworldly side had been gain- 
ing in prominence, and his dissatisfaction with the world and society 
and their present manner of life had become a serious factor in 
their relations. Nora resented this, and treated it with frank in- 
tolerance ; no other life than the present was possible for her, and 
though she was willing enough to give him all the freedom he 
wanted, any attempt of his to draw her away from it she met with 
pitiless discouragement. 

And through all these small miseries, caused by the perpetual 
friction of two essentially different temperaments, Waveney kept 
the ‘ sweet reasonableness’ of nature which he had inherited from 
his father. He had his days of bitterness and revolt, but they 
were growing less frequent, and almost insensibly he was passing 
to the first stage of acquiescence. He had taken the measure of 
what Nora could give him, and was learning not to ask for more. 
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He was teaching himself to take her for granted ;—and, no doubt, 
his power of balancing considerations, of seeing round things, 
which made a decision so difficult for him, helped him in the 
acceptance of consequences, And, moreover, he loved her; not 
as he had expected he would, not as he could if she would give 
him encouragement, but with a tender sense of attachment, of 
possession, of the endearment of habit, which—such was his na- 
ture—the demands she made upon him tended to temper and 
strengthen. And so, as we have seen, he had reached the stage 
at which a man has moments wherein he is able to smile. 

When the carriage had driven away, Waveney decided to go 
out ; he proposed to pay Arthur Bendham a visit at his rooms in 
the Temple. There was still a near friendship between them. 
Waveney might often be found in Arthur’s time-honoured arm- 
chair —a relic of old college days—smoking in the bachelor luxury 
of the Philistine rooms, while his wife was shining on her meteor- 
like track among the brilliant constellations of the West. Arthur 
had read the story of his friend’s marriage, and knew that his 
misgivings had been too abundantly justified. 

As he was passing Somerset House, Waveney found himself 
suddenly beset by a small, pale-faced, keen-visaged boy who seemed 
to be a more than ordinarily aggressive seller of the evening 
papers. 

‘No, I don’t want a paper,’ said Waveney, gently keeping him 
back with his stick. 

‘You've drop somethin’,’ pleaded the boy. 

‘Done what ?’ asked Waveney. 

‘This ’ere’—and Waveney, who now at last observed the lad, 
saw his own card-case in his forbidding hand. 

‘I suppose it dropped out of my pocket when I took out my 
handkerchief,’ said Waveney. 

‘Yes, I seed it,’ attested the boy. 

‘ Well, I am very much obliged to you,’ said Wav eney, giving 
him sixpence. ‘ But,’ he added to himself, ‘ your honesty belies 
your face, my young friend.’ 

It is probable that the best remedy for low spirits is intercourse 
with another sufferer from the same complaint. The two will not 
deepen each other’s gloom, but will almost certainly relieve it. 
Similia similibus curantur. 

Waveney’s spirits were by no means good when he reached the 
Temple, but he had not been in Arthur’s room ten minutes when 
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they took a more cheerful tone. Arthur himself was lost in 
depths of discouragement. 

‘We have seen nothing of you for an age,’ Waveney was saying, 
speaking from the embrace of Arthur’s armchair. ‘ Where have 
you been ?’ 

‘Nowhere,’ was the terse, desponding reply. 

A pause. Then, as if he were unburdening his soul of its 
weight of sorrow, he added, stopping between each sentence: 

‘I am sick of London—I am sick of this life—I am sick of 
doing nothing.’ 

A quarter of an hour before, these sentiments would have 
awakened an echo in Waveney’s heart. They made a brief 
abstract of the thoughts that had been passing in his own mind. 
But now, instead of taking up the mournful burden, he hinted 
delicately : 

‘The uncle? Has he been 7 

‘No, nothing fresh,’ groaned Arthur. ‘Only the old story. 
My dependence upon him is the curse of my existence. I would 
do anything to escape from my position. But what is there to be 
done? The Bar is hopeless, and it is too late now to take up 
anything new. Besides, this life is so horribly demoralising.’ 

Again Waveney, in his heart, echoed the sentiment. This 
time he made no answer. 

‘If I had had my own way, I should have gone into the Church 
when I left college. I should then have secured my independence. 
I think, too, I was fitted for a country parson. At least, I can 
answer for its being the kind of life I like.’ 





‘Pure rivus aque silvaque jugerum 

Paucorum et segetis certa fides,’ 
said Waveney. ‘ Yes, that would have been the happiest lot for 
you. But the gods have seen it differently.’ 

‘And my uncle,’ added Arthur, gloomily. 

‘Mr. Bothamley is a man of far plans.’ 

‘I would to goodness he would leave me out of them,’ moaned 
Arthur, whose spirits were lost in a darkness that might be 
felt. ; 

‘No doubt... Then, not considering Arthur’s state of mind 
proper for a serious consideration of his affairs, Waveney bethought 
him of another way of relieving his sufferings. ‘Will you lunch 
with us the day after to-morrow ?’ he asked. 

‘ Shall be very glad,’ Arthur murmured. 
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By-and-bye, after a little more talk, Waveney rose to go. As 
he was moving to the door he said, ‘ My mother-in-law and May 
are lunching with us. Don’t forget.’ 

Arthur intimated that he would not forget, and Waveney took 
his leave. 

He had not been gone ten minutes when Arthur rose from his 
armchair, went to the table, and wrote this note: 

‘Dear KeywortH,—I am sorry to say I have discovered, since 
you left me, that Iam engaged for the day after to-morrow, and 
so cannot lunch with you. With apologies, I am, &c.’ 

The day after the morrow, however, found Mr. Arthur Bendham 
lunching alone in his own chambers. 

As Waveney on his homeward way was repassing Somerset 
House, he happened to remember the little incident of the card- 
case. 

‘An honest youth,’ he thought to himself, ‘though his com- 
plexion was perfect gallows; and the dirty hands, viewed in 
connection with that over-acute face, looked unpleasantly like 
pickers and stealers.’ 

But as he strolled on he forgot the keen-visaged boy again. 
His thoughts at first were of Arthur. Waveney felt a deepening 
conviction that his depression was due to something more than 
dissatisfaction with his aimless life and his dependence upon his 
uncle, Arthur’s trouble, he imagined, was probably connected 
with May. Had he at last appealed to Mr. Bothamley to know 
what he would do for him in the event of his proposing to her and 
being accepted, and had that gentleman, as Arthur once.said he 
would, hinted at testamentary excision and the proverbial shilling ? 
Waveney knew that it was only his dependence upon his uncle 
which had prevented Arthur from proposing before. Well, Waveney 
resolved that, in the interest of all parties, next time they met he 
would see what he could do. A kindly resolution, but one that 
events, which he had then no power to foresee, were destined for 
a while to banish from his thoughts. 

He had sauntered on, and was now close to Charing Cross. 
The heat and glare of the afternoon were intolerable; and so, 
tired of walking, he hailed a hansom, gave his instructions to the 
driver, mounted the step, and was on the point of letting himself 
drop into the seat, when —— 

Swift as an arrow from the bow, he has darted out into the 
road on the other side, shot past the nose of a horse with but two 
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inches to spare, and seized the head of the on-coming mare—in 
time to rescue the boy ? 

No. There is a shout, a whirl, a plunging and crashing, and 
man and mare and boy seem to be falling horribly together. The 
traffic stops ; a crowd collects; a drayman seizes the horse, which 
has not fallen, but whose plungings are threatening death to 
the bystanders; a policeman helps Waveney to his feet ; some 
one else picks up the boy; the crowd swells in number every 
second. 

Waveney was not seriously hurt—only cut and bruised and 
stunned. His first anxiety was for the boy. A babel of voices 
answered his question : ‘ He’s fainted —he’s killed—he’s stunned— 
he’s comin’ round—give him room—give him air—let the gen’le- 
man speak—make way for the torf, for Waveney, putting them 
aside, was pushing his way to the boy he had done his best to save. 
It was not until he had him in his arms that he recognised the 
keen-visaged lad of whom he had been thinking scarcely ten 
minutes before. With the help of the policeman and one of the 
bystanders he limped back to the hansom. 

‘I hope there are no bones broke, sir'?’ inquired the friendly 
bystander. 

‘No, I think I am only stunned, thanks. I am afraid the boy 
is badly hurt, though.’ 

‘He looks it,’ said the policeman, as he first helped Waveney 
into the seat and then gently laid the lad in his arms. 

When they reached the hospital the boy was still insensible, 
A young surgeon took charge of him, while another devoted him- 
self to cleansing and dressing Waveney’s cuts. 

When the cuts had been dressed, Waveney’s face bathed, his 
coat brushed, and the look of him generally made as passable as 
the difficulties of the case would permit, it was announced that 
the boy was conscious, and, as far as they could tell, saw the worst 
of his injuries in his broken leg. 

‘ Has it been ascertained where he lives ?’ inquired the surgeon. 

‘Yes; he says he lives with his grandfather at 17 Burders 
Street, somewhere near the Whitechapel Road, at a toy-shop.’ 

‘Very good. We must let his grandfather know. I'll 

‘I think I will go myself,’ said Waveney. 


3 





‘My dear sir, you must go home and take care of yourself. 
Remember the back of your coat and the trousers,’ suggested the 
surgeon warningly. 
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‘They won't be seen in a hansom.’ And Waveney thereupon 
told them the little story of the card-case. 

‘ Well, do as you please. It will be very good of you, I am 
sure. You will be able to break the news for them a little. I 
expect,’ added the surgeon in a conclusive and businesslike way, 
‘ you will find a hansom waiting at the door.’ . 

And then, having shaken hands with him, and received some 
information as to visiting-hours, Waveney limped to the hansom, 
and was driven, first, to the nearest hatter, and afterwards in the 
direction of the Whitechapel Road, to a certain toy-shop in 
Burders Street. 


(To be continued ) 
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AN AMERICAN WATERING-PLACE. 


Sunday. Atlantic City, New Jersey.—There’s no esplanade 
here, with its neat gravel and salt-tasting shrubs; no bow- 
windowed Marine Terrace, with a flagstaff and waiting pony- 
chaises; but a gaunt, straddling board-walk, four miles and a 
half long (very like a switchback taken out of curl by the damp 
Atlantic breezes), whose every plank and knot I am already begin- 
ning to know (seeing there’s nowhere else to walk), and all the 
yellow tin discs nailed on it, advertising ‘Adams’ Chewing Gum’ 
and ‘Peerless Tutti Frutti.’ Innumerable booths, toboggans, 
merry-go-rounds, shell shops, tin-type photographers, oyster 
stands, hot sea-water bath-houses, Japanese and Chinese stores, 
cheap dining lean-to’s and book-shops, piled high with ten-cent 
copies of ‘Ships that Pass in the Night’ and ‘The Yellow Aster ;’ 
they all line the board-walk. On the other side rustle the surf 
terraces, sometimes grey and sometimes blue and white, of the 
mighty ocean. 

Wood, wood—everything’s built of wood in Atlantic City ; all 
the fantastic kiosque-like hotels, all the villas and cottages, great 
and small, with their peaked roofs and pleasant shady verandahs, 
restless with rocking-chairs. A fire here, on this sandy, scrubby 
five miles of island, with a favouring breeze, would burn us all out 
like rats. 

Mr. Pew, who owns fifty-four sea-water bath-rooms and many 
a large ‘sun-parlour’—shrewd and grey, like a Federal general— 
sits beside me as I lounge in a deck-chair in the sweltering sun 
on the board-walk. . ‘ Ye ought to be at Soonday school,’ he says 
lazily from under his straw hat to a hideous freckled child in ~ 
spectacles and a peaked cap. How rich the Yorkshire sounds in 
this shrill land! 

But no, he’s not Yorkshire, isn’t Mr. Pew; he’s a Berkshire 
man, born near Reading; but he married Yorkshire. Mrs. Pew, 
‘from ’oodersfield,’ sits in the office, her blue eyes closed, gently 
rocking, drowsily waiting for custom. Miss Pew, an uncommonly 
pretty little girl of fourteen, much bejewelled and bangled, comes 
out with bright step on her way to afternoon church, 
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He’s done very well in this country, has Mr. Pew; first with 
carpets in Philadelphia, and then with real estate here in Atlantic 
City. He owns many cottages and villas in the different avenues 
—‘ Florida’ and ‘ Ohio’ and ‘ Louisiana’—and has already rented 
them all forthe season—three hundred, four and five hundred 
dollars—and the season runs from the lst of June to the 15th of 
September, about. 

All the English who come out here do well, says Mr. Pew. 
Many of the Philadelphia manufacturers, cloth and carpets, are 
English and millionaires. One, an intimate friend, has already 
retired with a fortune to Blackpool, in Lancashire, and writes Mr. 
Pew he never was so happy in his life as in that healthy but some- 
what dismal spot. The manufacturers did pretty well in the Civil 
War times, selling the Government cloth for the soldiers’ uniforms; 
and Mr. Pew winks, by token that they took every advantage of 
Northern difficulties. All in the honest way of business, of course. 
Oh, of course, Mr. Pew! 

This same friend of Mr. Pew’s, Lancashire man, was pressed 
by the North (or drafted, as he calls it) in the war. He was sent 
up to Harrisburg—sweating with fear, he admits—and, to his 
immense relief, got there just in time to see the Rebs run. 
Naturally, he didn’t want to fight; what Lancashire man does, in 
another’s cause ? 

A gaunt, affected old maid comes out of Mr. Pew’s office, and 
with a raw, red smile tells him she’s going to hear his friends 
preach. ‘All right, mum,’ says Mr. Pew, quite unmoved. The 
latly means the Salvation Army, who twitter and growl all Sunday 
afternoon in the merry-go-round building. 

Mr. Pew explains the lady calls ’em his friends because he 
and his missus have been doing their best for the captain. The 
captain and his wife got sent here from England, and then the 
poor little wife died, and the captain was as low as a man 
could be. 

‘ Life’s not all cash,’ says Mr. Pew apologetically, as though he 
were enunciating a doubtful moral statement and wasn’t quite 
sure how it would be received. 

Meantime, all the Sunday afternoon tne élite of Philadelphia 
throng the board-walk. The shops and booths are all open, except 
the book-store. The young lady there aud I are quite friends; 
we bow and smile when we meet. Was she not at school in the 
Anerley Road, s nacnetl within sight of the Crystal Palace, and 
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does she not get the Birmingham paper sent her weekly by a 
school friend ? 

The crowd on the board-walk is rather of the week-end Man- 
chester order, as seen at Southport and the Isle of Man. Coloured 
ladies and gentlemen (of the rich glistening complexion of choco- 
late éclairs) pass along in splendid attire, the gentlemen smoking 
cigars, the ladies much given to pink satin slips and white shoes. 
Among the throng | notice two or three old mumbling Quakers, 
from the City of Brotherly Love. 

So the sun sinks, and the yellow flag flaps a dying sunset 
effort over the trim Casino; and still the patient little Japanese 
sits in his shop window, deftly painting flower panels at fifty cents 
apiece, before an admiring crowd outside. 

‘No, we don’t have no Soonday here,’ says Mr. Pew; ‘ why, we 
do our best business Soonday.’ 

June 27th.—There’s a Fraulein stopping in our hotel, looking 
after a very nice little laughing girl of sixteen, in a pigtail. The 
Fréulein is tall and stately, in somewhat bier-halle fashion, quite 
fitted, at all events, to grace the South American throne it seems 
likely she may one day fill. Two of her former pupils were the 
nephews of one General Varcos, a swarthy dasher from San Matador, 
who recently made a dash for the throne there (or whatever it is 
the presidents of those republics sit on), and, fortune aiding the 
impudent, secured it. But his best friend (one Ronilla, also a 
general) organised: naturally a counter-revolution, attacked the 
unhappy Varcos, and beat him in a series of pitched battles, drove 
him and his remaining supporters finally into a church, from which 
sanctuary Varcos somehow incredibly escaped by a small ddor, 
and, fleeing panting over the border, took ship for New York, 
where he is at present lying low in a boarding-house, while Ronilla 
reigns in his stead in San Matador. The Frdulein journeyed to 
New York the other day to talk political matters over with him 
(he having, besides a very proper admiration for her person, great 
reliance on her judgment), and she tells us that when the noble 
fellow kas fed up a bit and got over his fright, he means to make 
another dash. So we may yet see the Frdulein’s head on the San 
Matador money and the San Matador stamps, with an appropriate 
German motto underneath ; in which much-to-be-hoped-for event 
(though I don’t know that it’s likely to be a more settled life for 
her than teaching) she has promised me the Portfolio of Law and 
Justice in the Government. 
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Yesterday she walked down to the end of the board-walk to 
consult the Widow Green (an Egyptian fortune-teller who reveals 
the future and shows you your coming mate for the moderate 
charge of twenty-five cents) as to her own and the General’s 
chances of success ; but the widow was not in form, or more likely 
had no idea what the Frdulein came about, for all she did for her 
was to give her a large number of children and inform her she 
was fond of a ‘ good table,’ which I could have told her for nothing. 
Meantime, telegrams pass between the General and the Friulein. 
My impression is the sinews of a new revolution are wanting. For 
my part, if I had any money the General should have it; I’ve no 
doubt he’d willingly give a mortgage on the Portfolio of Law and 
Justice as security. Drdle de pays. 

June 28th.—Morning breaks here pleasantly enough, with the 
boys calling ‘The Philadelphia Ledger’ and ‘The Atlantic City 
Daily Guest’ along the board-walk. The latter is the society 
paper of the place; in it you may read that ‘ Morris Newberger, 
the well-known butcher from Camden,’ or ‘ Aaron C. Ropers, jun., 
the prominent young roof-slater from Germantown,’ are ‘ enjoying 
the beneficial results of the salt air.’ The papers are followed by 
the flower boys, coloured yeuths, balancing trays of pinks and 
roses and magnolia, like French waiters. Soon the steam-organs 
in the merry-go-rounds wake to raucous life; all day long they 
snarl the ‘ Washington Post March’ and the ‘ Lily and the Rose.’ 
Then there join in the band on the pier, and the fainter, genteeler 
melodies from the Casino, the Batdorf orchestras which you set 
going with a nickel, the organette from the drug store, and the 
never-ceasing rattle from the switchbacks. 

At night, as I walked home again down the board-walk at ten 
o'clock, the concerts and variety shows were all in full swing ; the 
white-coated men were opening oysters ; photographers were 
snapping off happy couples by the electric light ; coloured ladies 
were laughing with Christy Minstrel glee; a couple of policemen, 
in grey turned-down helmets, carrying clubs swung on their wrists 
with red cord and tassels, were gravely assisting a tipsy man to 
weigh himself on a slot machine ; bare-headed ‘summer girls’ in 
white were listening to declarations from boayding-house young 
gentlemen in tennis suits and yachting caps. Below, the ocean 
murmured its grave June melodies. 

Not always so suave, that lace-like surf, described to me by a 
lady this morning as just wllegant; for the sands are strewn with 
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timbers and wreck-ribs, straining their gaunt curves seaward with 
all the stiffened imprecation of a corpse. And as each piece of 
bolted driftwood blunders and rolls ashore, down swoops on it 
‘Dunham’s Cocoa,’ ‘ Faultless Chips Chewing Gum,’ and ‘ Admiral 
Cigarettes,’ with a truly American greeting. 

July 4th. The Glorious Fourth.—Independence Day appears 
a mixture of the Bank Holiday and the Fifth of November, liberally 
garnished with the Stars and Stripes. Crackers are fired off all 
day, from long before dawn ; they have a peculiar sharp snap like 
a whip, or the vigorous tap of croquet balls. 

For the rest, the board-walk is a little more crowded, the menu 
for dinner a little longer (‘Take it home and show it ’em in the 
old country,’ says my jaunty black waiter, patronisingly) ; we have 
a Hungarian band slashing incoherent melodies in the hall, and 
a coloured sandwich-man walks about in a tall hat with the 
announcement there is base-ball going on down at the Inlet. His 
parade is much enlivened by little boys firing off crackers under 
him as he strolls along smoking a pipe. In short, the eagle gives 
a somewhat more triumphant nasal screech than ordinary—that’s 
about all. 

At nightfall, here on this long beach where the Indians used 
to come and spend their summer, trailing over from the mainland 
to camp and gorge themselves on clams and oysters, whereof the 
shell heaps still remain, sand-drifted over ; here now the children 
are making the night air misty-blue with Bengal lights and Roman 
candles, squibs and catharine-wheels. I wonder, if Washington’s 
grave face could look down on it all through the reek, whether he 
would relax into a smile or grow more grim ? 

July 5th. A Country Walk.—The long straight road, the only 
one that leaves the island, stretches ahead, deep in yellow ochreous 
dust, across the green meadows, fret-worked into winding bays and 
inland passages of the deep bluesea. White sails flit mysteriously 
across the green. Diagonally runs the railway track to Phila- 
delphia, fifty miles away, flanked with huge letters advertising 
clothing, carpets, and hotels. Mistily blue across the horizon runs 
a long low hummock of hills, shimmering in the heat. Not a 
tree, not a shrub, nota living thing but the mosquitoes, the strange 
crabs with one large white claw swarming in the dank pools, and 
one brooding vulture, blinking seaward and then wheeling over me 
away to Absecon. 

Presently I meet a man driving a tired horse through the yellow 
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dust. A little boy sits behind under the black tilt, his arms full 
of magnolia blooms. The man guesses Pleasantville to be three 
miles off ; doesn’t think I can get anything to eat there. ‘G—!’ 
he says scornfully, ‘I couldn’t get a cigaw nor a drink. Oh, I 
guess you'll get soft drinks!’ meaning by that temperance potations. 
He says he’s driven from Philadelphia, and that the dust the other 
side of Pleasantville is just— His conversation is mostly blanks, 
like a lottery. Then he beats the weary horse, and they go 
lumbering on, There was a toll-house at the foot of the hill, with 
the usual blistered verandah and tattered hammock. A woman 
came to the mosquito screen hanging over the open door ; she 
Jooked like fresh meat under a pantry fly-guard. She guessed that 
Schwabe’s restaurant was the only place for me. A deep voice 
from out the dark behind her directed me to turn down Ocean 
drive; I should find it on my right. 

The male population of Pleasantville were out on their 
verandahs, with their heels in the air ; the female were in hammocks, 
or lazily rocking. From open doors came the sound of ancient 
polkas and fretful children. Rank grass was in the gardens; 
boards were stuck everywhere, proclaiming desirable lots for sale. 
A mortuary mason’s yard glistened with white tombstones, the 
only apparently flourishing business I could detect. If another 
Mark Tapley be in search of another Eden, let him come to 
Pleasantville, New Jersey. 

Schwabe was in his restaurant, behind mosquito blinds, ladling 
out ice cream to a couple of dripping bicyclists. The place was 
alive with flies. A brown young man in a white cap at the counter 
was so busy slapping himself in an effort to exterminate them that 
his ice was pretty well melted before he could get at it. Mrs. 
Schwabe, with the spectacles and profile of an old lawyer by Row- 
landson, guessed she could give me an omelette and some coffee. 
She led me into a black, small, inner room, tastefully hung with 
flypapers ; then she pulled up the blind, and I saw with a shudder 
a tablecloth that might have served for a tent for the Bedouin. 
Mr. Schwabe enlivened my waiting by bringing me a dead locust 
to see. He had captured it two miles off in a wood, which, after 
their seventeen years’ slumber (locusts reappear in New Jersey 
regularly after an interval of seventeen years, presumably spent 
in slumber underground) they are gradually devouring. The boys 
catch ’em in buckets, said Mr. Schwabe, and feed the fowls on 
’em ; the noise they made in the wood was so great he had to shout 
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to make himself heard. His specimen was about two inches long 
and looked like a large airy cockchafer. 

I sat smoking afterwards in another inner chamber, somewhat 
lighter, facing the road. Miss Schwabe rocked herself at one 
window, reading ‘Home Thoughts ;’ her mother rocked at the 
other, commenting on the rare passers-by in the blinding heat. 
Occasionally, the keen-eared daughter rose and chased a mosquito ; 
the wall-paper was punctuated with the black spots of their 
martyrdom. ‘There’s Mr. Blick,’ said the mother, fanning herself ; 
‘ did he take away his cuffs?’ ‘Idon’t think,’ replied the daughter. 
‘Mr. Schwabe, did that young Blick take away his cuffs? He left 
‘em here last night.’ Mr. Schwabe, who was filling a jam-pot with 
ice cream for a girl in white, came and peered through the blind 
in his shirt sleeves. ‘Yes, he’s got ’em on, I can see ’em,’ said 
Mr. Schwabe. From which and the daughter’s indifference as to 
whether young Blick had his cuffs or not, I gathered he was an 
admirer who had spent last evening there, and for freer social play 
had removed those fashionable adjuncts to a flannel shirt. Miss 
Schwabe was rather good-looking, in somewhat top-heavy fashion. 

When I left to walk back to Atlantic City, down the long 
yellow road, through the brazen afternoon heat, Mr. Schwabe, 
who must have found the silence in which I smoked his damp 
five-cent cigar interesting, begged me to look in upon him again. 
Mrs. Schwabe added to the invitation, called me ‘my dear,’ and 
recommended me a boarding-house where she and Schwabe had 
once stayed, and where the fried-fish and the table generally were 
just elegant. Miss Schwabe clapped her large hands together and 
killed another mosquito. 

Unlikely things happen, of course, but about the most unlikely 
is that I ever revisit Pleasantville, New Jersey. 

July 8th. Impressions of Sunday.—Ladies in silk gloves and 
white thread mittens, gentlemen in long black coats and white 
flannel yachting caps ; what the ‘ Daily Guest’ calls ‘socially pro- 
minent people.’ Mr. Pew says they’re all Philadelphians, business 
men, clerks, foremen in the carpet manufactories. They walk up 
and down the board-walk, they bow to each other with large 
flourishes, they sit in rocking-chairs with their heels up, expec- 
torating with silent precision; they turn the huge Sunday pages 
of the ‘ Herald’ and the ‘ Tribune,’ with occasional critical glances 
seaward at the state of the tide for bathing. It is to be noticed 
that the fashionable section turn up their trousers (supposed to 
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mark English proclivities, much despised by the true Yankee), 
while the native unadulterated by travel confines himself to a new 
leather belt and a bunch of seals. 

At half-past ten fashion throngs the pier to see the net drawn. 
A band in the large dancing-room, fluttering with Japanese lan- 
terns and the stars and stripes, discourses sacred music in the shape 
of a Hungarian schottische. Fashion is sitting about in easy 
Rotten Row attitudes, blowing the invariable cigar smoke in each 
other’s faces. Occasionally fashion puts its head down between 
its legs, expectorates lengthily, and looks up quite unabashed to 
continue the conversation. At half-past ten punctually the net, 
left down till high tide, is drawn. The sun blazes down on the 
waiting crowd. Two fat women lean on me ponderously and ask 
each other if they can see. An American German-Hebrew in a 
striped tennis suit and a brown pot hat, smoking a more than 
usually rank cigar, wedges his offspring into my side with the 
guttural injunction to beyave. The child eats candy flavoured 
with an abominable odour called winter-green. 

The net is drawn by immense brown scarred hands in the exact 
fashion of Raphael’s Miraculous Draught ; it contains innumerable 
skate, a small shark, butterfish (fluttering like aspen leaves before 
rai), a creature that resembles a boxing glove called a puff-ball, a 
spider crab and a stingaree. The fat woman declares she’s never seen 
so many fish before in her life, and wants to knowif the butterfish 
are good to eat. The Hebrew who is chewing the end of his 
cigar, his eyes twinkling over a discoloured beak, replies laconi- 
cally, ‘ Fifteen thents a pound.’ The little boy whines ‘ Poppa, I 
want to go in bathing,’ and poppa takes him off hand in hand, 
and after many efforts manages to get him a suit for fifteen cents 
instead of the customary twenty-five. 

As for me I go and get photographed. A couple of bathers 
in blue jerseys and short drawers come out as I go in, for Harry 
Smith announces he makes a speciality of bathers. He has two 
attitudes for them ; one shading the eyes and looking off right, in 
the stage-seaman fashion ; the other sitting in a section of a boat, 
a life-belt round the neck, an oar in the hand. For me, a walking 
gentleman, he brings forward a ricketty piece of balustrade, an 
imitation india-rubber plant, and a background of a lighthouse and 
a sea-gull. ‘ Fix the heyes yere, please.’ Oh, yes, he’s English, 
is Harry Smith ; used to work opposite Bennett’s, in Cheapside. 
Once he photographed the Prince of Wales and his little boy (im 
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that died, pore young chap) in a Scotch suit. Nice feller, the 
Prince; laughing and ’anding round ’is cigar case. The mixture 
of the honest arrant cockney with the occasional I guess is 
extremely piquant. 

Times are simply hawful, Harry says; nothing doing, nobody 
got any money. He was the pioneer of the tin-type (eight for 
twenty-five cents) in Atlantic city; has been here eighteen years 
and generally gets washed out by the sea every winter. Pays five 
hundred dollars a year for his little bit of a place; eighteen years 
ago could have bought it out and out for two. Mr. Pew paid 
five thousand for all his land, now worth two hundred and fifty 
thousand. Nice feller, Mr. Pew; ’im and me are very good friends. 

Harry Smith wishes he were going ’ome too ; fond of the hold 
country he is; always glad to tin-type an Englishman. ‘Not so 
bad, eh?’ he says affably, handing me eight visions of myself 
alternately very black and very white, like underdone badly-burnt 
toast. Then he offers me a large collodion-stained fist to shake, 
and turns briskly to two lank lady bathers who are arranging their 
long thin locks coquettishly before the studio glass. 

I was getting so bored with the crowds and wearied with the 
heat, that after seeing a coloured gentleman rescued from drown- 
ing, I determined by way of pastime to go and consult a spiritu- 
alist trance medium in Florida Avenue, whose advertisement card 
I found everywhere nailed on the board-walk. As for the coloured 
gentleman, he would infallibly have been drowned if it hadn’t 
occurred to him to bellow for help, and bellow he did like an 
angry bull. I thought it merely a visitor’s pleasantry, for visitors 
occasionally bellow and howl in the lightness of their heart ; but 
when I saw an elderly gentleman start off running towards the 
hotel, I felt sure there was danger at the point he was so hastily 
leaving and hastened thither. Then I saw a couple of red-shirted 
lifeguards dash into the surf with a belt towards a black bobbing 
head ; the bellowing ceased and the black gentleman was assisted 
ashore, walking between the guards like Du Chaillu’s gorilla. 
How he managed to get out of his depth I can’t tell, for I have 
never yet been able to manage it myself. Possibly Mr. Pew’s 
explanation is the correct one, that with those fellers the unwonted 
sensation of water brings on a fit. He lay down on the sand, an 
inert black shape, for a few moments, and then he got up and 
dressed himself ; whereupon he appeared a highly decorous black 
waiter from the hotel opposite ours. I have often seen him 
lounging outside there, exchanging badinage with our coloured 
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bell-boys. Everything comes to those who know how to wait, 
even rescue. 

So I went off to Florida Avenue. It runs across Atlantic 
Avenue, in a dreary, unfashionable, backstairs quarter. Sand is 
on the roadway ankle deep, and drifts up on to the verandahs of 
the cheap boarding-houses that line it. Indeed, the district looks 
as if it had been all sanded over, like an old-fashioned letter. 
The boarding-houses are sun-blistered and cracked ; the creepers, 
in the last stage of exhaustion, are tied on with string ; the sign- 
boards, ‘ Waverley,’ ‘ Larchmont,’ ‘ Mount Vernon,’ have a faint, 
blurred look ; only the rocking chairs are alive. Backwards and 
forwards they swing; the men spit and smoke, the women fan 
themselves and talk. There’s a general cessation to see me go 
past, for Florida Avenue notoriously leads nowhere but into a blue 
backwater of the ocean. Curiosity is gratified when I am seen 
struggling with Mrs. Blidy’s front gate, and inquiring of Master 
Blidy in braces, spectacles, and a pot hat, whether his mother is 
at home. 

Mrs. Blidy, stout and unmotherly, wears a white flannel sailor’s 
suit, trimmed with black braid. She has apparently just finished 
a copious repast, for she is somewhat flushed and in a general 
condition of small, rapid, suppressed shudders, like a cold dog. 
She takes me into her little front room, and that the spirits may 
play around us more freely, pulls down thé blinds. The room 
smells as if it had been dined in, smoked in, slept in, for years, 
In the gloom I can make out some enlarged photographs, a couple 
of oleograph flower pieces, and the diploma of a convivial order 
which I imagine concerns Mr. Blidy. 

Then does Mrs. Blidy for the last time beat her bosom to 
repress the shudders, extend me her hand decked with cheap rings, 
and announce her intention of going off into the trance. Any 
question I like to ask her I may while she’s off; once she comes 
to, spiritual conversation must cease. I confess I rather dreaded 
taking Mrs. Blidy’s hand; but to my surprise, though it was 
ample, I found it cool. 

Cantat Mrs. Blidy, with the false emphasis of a leading lady 
playing melodrama in the Potteries. ‘Oh, I see here spirits 
round this Brave—dear spirits !—quite a number of ’em. I hear 
the name of Joe, I hear the name of Fred, I hear the name of 
Alfred. There’s one, too, calls this Brave child. She has blew 
eyes and light hair, of mejum heighth, pawsibly reaching to 
your shoulder. She is quite close to this Brave now.’ 
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Pardon, Mrs. Blidy; why Brave? Mrs. Blidy, in ordinary 
tones, explains that she is controlled by the spirit of an Indian 
girl, for whom all the male sex are Braves. Very flattering, if 
slightly inaccurate. Why not call me at once Young Man afraid 
of his Horses, or Rain in the Face? 

Proceed, Mrs. Blidy. And Mrs. Blidy, who has slightly 
opened one eye to explain, proceeds again prophetically with both 
closed. 

‘She has blew eyes, and seems to be called Mamie. Oh, she 
thinks a deal of you! But I see here—understand me now, Brave, 
right here!—I see a dark spirit, a woman with black hair, of 
whom beware. She don’t mean you any good, and will do her 
most to part you. Have you a brother named Charlie ?’ demands 
Mrs. Blidy, opening one eye cautiously. Indeed, I have. ‘Oh, 
yes, yes, indeedy,’ murmurs Mrs. Blidy, delighted at the shot. 
‘How clear I see him! And Tom?’ Méme jew with the left 
optic. No, no Tom. ‘Buta college friend? For I seem to see 
right here a large building and many professors and professional 
men. And an old gentleman with a full beard who should be your 
father, and who calls you from the spirit world. Father dead ?’ 

‘No, Mrs. Blidy, thank Heaven! Poppa’s well and hearty.’ 

‘Well,’ says Mrs. Blidy, somewhat piqued, ‘I see him with 
gray hair and a full beard, and the 21st of August will be a bad 
date for him, for he suffers from kidney trouble. And the 21st 
of July will be a bad date for you; oh, yes! the Brave must take 
care of the 21st of July; understand me here, right here. Oh, 
yes, indeedy!’ As much as to say, now don’t you contradict me 
again, or I’ll doom more of you, and, for an additional terror, give 
you the dates. 

It is characteristic of the American seers that they all come 
sooner or later to business, its chances and difficulties. That line 
in the hand which in Europe is called the line of life is here called 
the business line. Nor is Mrs, Blidy long before she is discussing 
my business capacity, seeing me among a quantity of machinery, 
praising my forethought in bargains, and assuring me it is quite 
unnecessary for me ever to take a pardner. There is a man who 
would very much like to be this Brave’s pardner—a man with a 
full black beard and a flashing eye. ‘Don’t have anything to say 
to him, for he is no good, and the paper he will try and indooce 
the Brave to sign must not be signed. And a letter which will 
come on Friday ’—when, by the way, the Brave will be at sea, 
doubled up in his berth—‘ must not be answered without second 
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thoughts. The Brave has had ups and downs and much sic 
in early boyhood. There are difficulties ahead, but let thd 
laugh best who laugh last, for he will come out with triumphency 
and go right ahead. Oh, yes, indeedy.’ | 

More of the same doubtful character does Mrs. Blidy commu- 
nicate from the spirit world, but it has escaped me—gone in at 
one of the Brave’s ears and out at the other. She has told me 
that never has she felt a person, a Brave, so magnetic, so ready- 
made a medium as myself. I feel bound, therefore, courteously 
to inquire what I ought to do to develop and perfect this subtle, 
hidden power. Pull down the blinds, says Mrs. Blidy, and sit 
by myself for one, two, three hours daily, calling the spirits 
around me. At first they will not come, but let me persevere, 
and gradually, little by little, I shall get quite a number. And 
then, as I show signs of growing garrulous, Mrs. Blidy snaps her 
fingers jauntily, awakes from her trance, and informs me reproach- 
fully that so intimately have we been connected in the spirit world 
that I have given her the indigestion she knows J suffer from. 

So we fall to talking quite naturally of our complaints, and 
she recommends me to go right away to the drug-store, ask for 
tansy, put it in whisky, and drink a wineglassful (as she does) 
when I feel that tightness or that distension which is, apparently, 
part of the price we both have to pay for our high magnetic 
qualities. And we both make a face over whisky and deceitfully 
agree it is nasty stuff, and that if’we didn’t both suffer nothing 
should ever induce us Augures ambo ! 

I give Mrs. Blidy a dollar, and I turn out up Baltic Avenue, 
among the black children, frizzle-headed and merry, and the black 
boarding-houses where the hotel waiters live. Down the dusty 
centre, alongside stunted willows, puffs the huge locomotive, 
clanging a funereal bell. 

Far away at the end I see the white stump with the dull red 
band of Absecon lighthouse. 

I have just time before dinner to go and say good-bye to Mr. 
Pew. Little Miss Pew has been bathing, and, with her pretty 
hair down, sits shaking it in the office, like the neatest of mer- 
maids, under her mother’s shrewd and watchful blue eye. Mr. 
Pew is kind enough to say he shall miss me very much. When 
I ask if there is anything I can do for him on the other side, he 
loyally replies, ‘If ye see t’ Queen, give th’old lady my kind 
rega-ards. She’s very well thotten of and ’ighly respected in this 
coontry, is t? Queen.’ 
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CHARACTER NOTE. 
THE SCHOOLGIRL. 


Le temps s’en va, le temps s’en va, ma dame; 
Las ! le temps non: mais nous nous en allons, 


Joyce has brown curls tied with a ribbon. She has a face all 
laughter and dimples. She is fifteen years old, and the happiest 
creature in creation. 

Joyce does not learn very much. She has, indeed, come to 
school with the express purpose of learning as little as she can. 
She comes down to practise Beethoven perfectly blithe and con- 
tented at seven o’clock on a winter’s morning. She murders that 
master with a gaiety of soul quite unconquerable. She glides 
from the sonata in G to the irresistible air of the last coster song. 
She commits this and all her other misdemeanours in such a 
manner that they are invariably found out. 

Before an examination she may be seen endeavouring with 
astonishing hopefulness and a blithe smile to learn propositions 
of Euclid by heart. Her fingers are always covered with ink, and 
the ridiculous curls fall over her French exercises and blot them. 

She is lectured to by a University Extended gentleman, and 
draws little caricatures of him upon her blotting-paper all the 
time. She astonishes the examiners at the Viva Voce at the end 
of the term with the singular ignorance and vivacity of her 
replies. When she is reproached by Intellecta of Girton for her 
terrible frivolity at the mathematical class, Joyce puts her impul- 
sive arms round that learned lady’s neck, and says with a hug 
that she is frightfully sorry, only she doesn’t really think she can 
help it. 

Perhaps she cannot. Perhaps it is not her fault that she is so 
absurdly careless and light-hearted. But if it is, they are both 
iniquities, Girton thinks with a sigh, which time is sure to cure. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to say that Joyce finds her- 
self quite unable to keep the rules. There is an irresistible force 
in her nature which compels her to jump upstairs two or more 
steps at a time, to talk in the passages, and scream in the awful 
solemnity of the German class when a mouse runs across the 
floor. 
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When Madame, who is ugly, and old, and kindly, and of whom 
Joyce is fond, takes her pupil to task for her naughtiness, Joyce’s 
storm of crying and repentance is, for two minutes, quite over- 
whelming. And then she looks up with an April face of smiles 
shining through her tears, and in an incredibly short space of 
time may be heard enjoying herself without a care in the world in 
the playground. 

Is she insincere? She has rather a heart full of impulse, and 
honesty, and good intentions. She is only young. With her 
companions she is quite popular and well beloved. She quarrels 
with them sometimes, and is perfectly outspoken. She kisses 
them five minutes afterwards—on both cheeks—and is wholly 
reconciled and devoted to them until the next dispute. 

Madame’s husband, who is seventy years old, is one of Joyce’s 
particular admirations. She is first attracted to him because he 
does not teach, or try to teach, her anything. Joyce opens a con- 
versation one day with him when she finds him working in his 
flower garden, and from henceforth constitutes herself his especial 
friend. The old man, who has a shrunken, stooping figure, and 
wears a very ancient shiny black coat, is himself, no doubt, 
attached to this blithe, unthinking creature, with her dancing 
eyes, her whimsical short petticoats, and her brown curls, 

‘He is the sweetest old love I ever saw,’ says Joyce to Madame. 
And Madame has not somehow the heart to say that this tender 
and effusive mode of speech is scarcely respectful. 

‘Don’t you get tired, now you are so old, doing all that stupid 
gardening ?’ Joyce asks with her gay candour as she stands look- 
ing at him one day. 

Monsieur, whose English accent is quite perfect, replies, ‘ Yes, 
Mademoiselle, a little. And Joyce thinks how awfully funny it 
must feel to be hundreds of years older than anyone else. 

‘ Doesn’t it ?’ she asks. 

And Monsieur, leaning on his spade, and looking into her 
bright face with his kindly old eyes, says, ‘Yes, Mademoiselle— 
perhaps.’ 

Yet he is glad almost to think, as Joyce dances away to join 
her companions, that he will not live to see this blithe, quicksilver 
creature in that ‘awfully funny’ stage of age and experience. 

Joyce is now more than sixteen years old, and there begins to 
be some talk of her leaving school for good. Monsieur, as they 
walk about the garden sometimes in playhours, feels it his duty 
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to try and prepare her a little for the world, of which she knows 
nothing and hopes everything. It is always borne in upon him 
indeed, after such conversations, that his efforts are quite useless. 
To this girl, who has known neither, sorrow and disappointment 
are words without meaning. 

‘Of course, I shan’t be perfectly happy,’ she says gaily. 
‘Why, I’m not perfectly happy here, though this is a love of a 
school, if they weren’t so horribly mean about holidays, and the 
butter at the fifth form table wasn’t too horrid for anything. I 
get into rows, you know. And the last time Madame was angry 
with me I cried so awfully, I had to borrow all the pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs in the dormitory.’ 

Monsieur says no more at the time. He arrives gradually at 
the conclusion that to prepare Joyce for the world is impossible 
and perhaps undesirable. As he watches her unconquerable 
joyousness he has, with Madame—though life has spared neither 
of them—a vague and ridiculous idea that it may possibly spare 
Joyce. 

At the end of the term which is to be her last, the girls act 
Julius Cesar, with Joyce herself in the title réle. Julius Czesar 
bundles up his brown curls under a headdress which he fondly 
imagines to be Roman. He betrays an innocent girlish angle in 
every fold of his toga. He has not particularly bothered himself 
to learn his part. He displays a blithe and total ignorance of the 
Shakespearian meaning in every line. He makes signs to the 
prompter in the wings. When the situation grows particularly 
tragic he laughs. He has such an innocent bright face, such 
dancing eyes, and such a gay and palpable enjoyment in his own 
ridiculous performance, that the audience would forgive him a 
thousand worse blunders. When he is murdered he can’t for the 
life of him help lifting up the corner of the garment which covers 
his face and exchanging a wink with a friend in the front row. 
He is seen jumping up after his murder, some time before the 
curtain has quite descended. He removes his toga and the head- 
dress in three minutes, and is Joyce again—Joyce in a girlish 
party frock, her curls tied up witha gala white ribbon, and her 
cheeks the soft carmine of happiness and excitement. 

She eats a very healthy schoolgirl supper. When, indeed, 
she thinks of the next day, when she is to leave school for ever, 
she is quite overcome with emotion. But then she never thinks 
of unhappy things very often or very long together, 
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As Monsieur plays for the girls’ dancing in the long school- 
room afterwards on the jingling school piano, he looks up often 
from the music, which, indeed, he knows by heart, at Joyce. She 
is gayer almost than anyone. 

‘It is perfectly dreadful to be going away to-morrow,’ she says 
to Monsieur, as she stands by his side for a little, and her eyes 
grow suddenly a little dim. She dances away again in a moment 
and he looks after her. 

The next day Joyce leaves the ‘love of a school’ for ever in 
floods of tears and a four-wheeler. An old figure, very bent, and 
wearing an old coat, looks after the cab a long time. He is glad 
to think that Joyce, whom he has loved more than he knew, will 
be smiling again very soon, and yet he turns into the dull house 
with a sigh which is not all for his own loneliness. 

Monsieur and Madame do not see their old pupil for five years. 
Joyce has been abroad. She has been very gay, she writes. 

‘Does very gay mean very happy?’ says Madame, and Mon- 
sieur answers, ‘ Not always, I think,’ in his old voice. And then 
she comes back. She has put up the brown curls and let down 
her whimsical frock, as was to be expected. She looks a good 
deal older and, in some subtle sense only, different. Which might 
also have been expected. 

She kisses Madame impulsively on both cheeks as she used to 
do. She insists that Monsieur shall take her round the old 
garden with a great deal of her old wilfulness and gaiety. She 
puts her girlish arm—it is still a girlish arm, and very round and 
slender—through his, and chatters to him in her bright voice 
about a thousand of her gay doings. Once she stops and looks 
all round the old garden, carefully. 

‘I used to be so—extraordinarily—happy here,’ she says. 

‘My dear Mademoiselle,’ answers the old man almost impul- 
sively, ‘have you not been happy away from here? Is there 
anything—the matter ?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ she answers very lightly. ‘Nothing in the world. 
I am only—grown-up.’ 
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THE SILENT POOLS. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE woman and the girl stood a few paces apart and looked at 
one another: in Ursula Dale’s eyes there was only wonder, in the 
woman’s was something that was akin to hatred. Sir Rudolph 
Leith looked at Ursula, and it was to her, after a minute’s pause, 
that he spoke. 

‘I have sometimes thought of telling you my story,’ he said ; 
‘lately it seemed to me that a time might come when I might be 
able to tell it to you without reserve. The time has come now 
—not as I thought it would come; but surely. Will you listen? 
I am in perplexity ; you shall tell me what to do.’ 

He paused; Ursula Dale, the wonder deepening in her eyes, 
bowed her head, and he went on speaking. 

‘Last night I told you that I had seen a ghost. It was a true 
warning: the reality, the ghost in the flesh, stands there.’ 

The wonder died out of Ursula’s eyes; something harder, 
keener, took its place; her breath came faster. 

‘Twelve years ago,’ Sir Rudolph went on, ‘my last year at 
Oxford, I went to read during the long vacation at a little out- 
of-the-way village in Sussex. I had rooms in a farmhouse; the 
farmer’s niece had come from the neighbouring market town to 
stay with him; she was there all the time that I was there; I fell 
in love with her; I married her.’ 

He paused a moment; the two women stood perfectly still : 
Ursula Dale looked at him steadily ; Bertha Leith looked on the 
ground. 

‘The marriage did not take place till after I had finally come 
down from Oxford. After it we went abroad, and we lived abroad 
together for two years. At the end of that time we separated. 
The woman standing there is my wife; ask her if it was my fault.’ 

He did not look at the woman as he spoke, nor when he had 
ceased speaking. Ursula Dale looked at her; but the woman, 
taking no notice of Ursula, fixed her eyes on the half-averted 
face of her husband, and gave her answer to him. 

‘I don’t blame you,’ she said; ‘I never blamed you; I always 
said you couldn’t be expected to put up with me, There’s women 
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bears with drunken husbands, but you can’t look for it in a man 
to put up with a drunken woman.’ 

Then suddenly she turned to Ursula, and her words came 
pouring forth, rapidly, eagerly, while her clasping hands worked 
nervously, and her eyes grew bright. 

‘I was a drunkard,’ she said. ‘He’s brought you in here, 
seemingly, to let you know he’s got a wife and the ‘kind of one 
she is; and it doesn’t matter—you may as well hear the shameful- 
ness of it as not; I don’t care. I was a drunkard, the daughter 
of a drunkard, and the granddaughter. My mother died of drink 
and my grandfather ; it was born in me, running through me with 
my blood, as sure as some is born kings and others is born beggars. 
But I didn’t know it; I didn’t know how my mother had 
died, and my father had brought me up teetotal; I hadn’t never 
tasted drink till after I was married.’ She stonped, drew a gasp- 
ing breath and went on again. ‘It was when my baby was born ; 
I had always been sort of delicate, and the doctor said I must 
have drink to help me to nurse it; and I did what he said. It 
didn’t do the child much good; it died, poor little mite, after a 
week or two. I’m glad it died; it’s the only comfort I have to 
look back to, though I cry after it still sometimes. It died; as 
for me, I only know I wish I'd died too; I do wish it.’ 

The woman’s voice faltered ; Sir Rudolph still stood half turned 
away from her. Ursula looked at her steadily, but the hard look 
had gone from Ursula’s eyes, and her face was troubled. Neither 
of the listeners spoke ; the woman went on. 

‘You don’t know what it is, Miss,’ she said, ‘oh, you don’t 
know what it is. You've been born a lady, and you’ve been brought 
up safe, and you don’t know what the strength of it can be. I 
don’t know what it’s like to them that takes to it through trouble, 
or through leading bad lives, or through falling into it gradual ; 
but when it’s born in you, the strength of it’s a devil’s strength. 
You don’t seem to care for anything in this world when the 
longing’s on you; you don’t seem to think of anything or stop at 
anything or feel anything; nothing but just the craving to get 
drink. You may strive against it, and it’s stronger than striving ; 
you may love somebody with all your heart, and it’s stronger than 
loving; you may pray to God against it, and it’s stronger than 
praying. I tell you I’ve seen women in the streets, and there’s 
many of them about the part I’ve lived in, that’s lost all shame, 
that’s lost all modesty, that’s been like beasts and not women; 
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and I’ve looked at them shuddering, and hated myself and them ; 
and the next time the longing’s come on me, I’ve gone and done 
as bad or worse.’ 

The woman was almost panting in her excitement. She drove 
her teeth into her lip, and went on more quietly : 

‘It didn’t come so bad not at first, not all at once. I went 
on taking it more and more, bit by bit, and by-and-by I began to 
take it without anybody knowing ; but I didn’t know how I'd got 
used to it, I didn’t know how strong it was till it was stronger 
than me. I strove against it, I did strive; and I’d keep right 
sometimes for weeks together: but it was always no use in the 
end, it was always the same thing over again, and at last he said 
he couldn’t do with me no longer. I didn’t blame him; I don’t 
blame him now. I know what a drunken woman’s like, and I 
don’t blame him.’ 

‘I did what I could,’ said Sir Rudolph, in a low voice. His 
eyes sought Ursula’s. ‘I tried everything. I bore with it till I 
could bear it no longer.’ 

‘He behaved honourable,’ said Bertha. ‘He was ready to 
make me an allowance and let me live for nothing like a lady. 
But I didn’t want it. When we got back to England and I found 
he couldn’t put up with me no longer I run away and hid myself, 
and then I went from bad to worse till I nearly died. I was in 
the Infirmary a long time, and I’ve been in prison many a time. 
The police got to know me well, and they was hard on me. I was 
always violent when I was like that.’ 

She paused a moment, but Sir Rudolph and Ursula were both 
silent, and presently she went on speaking. 

‘I'd keep straight sometimes for weeks. I’ve done it for as 
much as two months, but I’d always give way inthe end. I’d get 
a place, perhaps, or I'd go out working by the day. I was always 
able to turn my hand to anything, but it never lasted; and some- 
times I’ve been in the streets all night for want of the price of a 
lodging. The doctor said I was bound to kill myself if I went on 
with drinking, and I minded what he said when I was sober ; and 
I didn’t care for that, no more than anything else, when the fit 
was on me. And so it went on—till a year ago.’ 

‘And then?’ It was Ursula who spoke as the woman paused 
again. 

‘ And then I heard that he—my husband—was looking for me, 
and it come on me with a sort of shock. I couldn’t think why he 
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should want to know anything about me—unless it was that he had 
a sort of hankering after me—as I had after him.’ The woman’s 
voice had sunk very low: it ceased altogether for a moment, then 
went on, slow and faltering. 

‘ There were times when I didn’t care for him nor anything— 
times when I forgot him altogether; but in between there'd be 
days when I’d long after him with a sort of sore longing; and I 
thought—perhaps—he might be the same as me.’ 

Still silence in the room. Sir Rudolph, turned away from his 
wife, looked steadily at the winter scene outside. 

‘It wasn’t so, I know now, and I don’t blame him. I see now 
it was different for me. But because of that, I thought I’d have 
another try, and I did, and I kept on; and it’s a year ago and I 
haven’t broke out since then. I didn’t think till I’d started to 
come here as how it might be that the reason of him inquiring 
about me might be that he wanted to find out if I was dead, so as 
he might marry another woman; I didn’t think of it till the 
houses was all behind me and I was alone on the road ; and then it 
came to me sudden. At first I was minded to turn back, and then 
I was minded all the more to go on.’ 

Bertha Leith paused again. For a moment her eyes met the 
eyes of Ursula Dale; then were dropped once more. 

‘I didn’t know what a fine place it was he lived in, and I 
began to be frightened when they told me in the villages along 
the road what a rich man he was, and how it was a wonder he 
didn’t take a wife ; and I knew then he hadn’t said nothing about 
me. And after I got here and saw where he lived and heard the 
people talk, I knew it’d be no good. I’ve got into common ways 
of speaking ; I never had quite lady’s ways, but he taught me 
how to act and speak, and I could have learned it if it hadn’t been 
for the drink ; but I’ve forgot it all now—all he taught me, and 
I’ve got the ways of speaking of the people I’ve lived with. I see 
it now, and I’ve come now, just to let him know I wasalive, for his 
own sake. But when I began—when I struggled against the 
drink, and all through the dreadful months and the torments I’ve 
gone through, what I meant to do was to come and tell him as 
how I hadn’t broke out for a year, and to ask him if he’d give me 
another try.’ 

The woman’s voice ceased again. For some time it had been 
the only sound in the room ; and now for a little while the silence 
was quite unbroken. At last Sir Rudolph spoke. His voice was 
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husky ; there was a sort of appeal in his eyes as he turned them 
from the window to Ursula’s face. 

‘You have seen my wife,’ he said; ‘you have heard her story. 
Years ago, when I loved her, she spoiled my life: now, when I 
had hoped to shut that spoiled life away from me, she comes back 
and asks me to take it up again. I had no right to bring you 
here and make you listen to what we had each to say; I have no 
right to ask you to be judge between us: yet lask you. Tell 
me, for I am at a loss; tell me, and I will abide by what you say ; 
tell me what I am to do.’ 

Ursula was quite pale: there was a strained, somewhat hard 
look on her young face. Yet her voice was clear and almost soft 
as, with eyes looking straight into Sir Rudolph’s eyes, she 
answered him. 

‘You must give her another try,’ she said ; and then she walked 
out of the room. 


CHAPTER IX. 


WHEN the sound of Ursula’s footsteps crossing thie hall had died 
away, Sir Rudolph turned and looked at last at the woman before 
him. 

‘You shall have your try,’ he said. ‘When will you begin ? 
The house is full of guests just now; I don’t know whether you 
would wish to take your place at once, or whether you would rather 
wait till they have gone.’ 

His voice was as calm as his face; in neither was there any 
trace of unkindness or discourtesy ; yet the woman winced as she 
looked at and listened to him. 

‘Ah, Rudolph,’ she said, ‘do you really hate me so much? 
Is it too late for me to try and mend ?’ 

‘They say nothing is ever too late,’ answered Sir Rudolph in 
the same emotionless tone as before ; ‘and you are my wife ; I am. 
bound to help you.’ 

‘If I was to go back,’ the woman went on, almost as though 
she had not heard what he said, ‘ I should go back to the drink.’ 

‘It is decided that you are not to go back.’ 

‘And that would mean that I should soon be dead; the doctor 
said so, and I feel it in myself.’ 

‘You will get better here,’ 
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‘And then you would be free to marry that girl.’ 

The woman turned and looked at herself in the mirror over the 
mantelpiece, and kurst into a loud laugh. ‘I don’t wonder you 
wanted to find out I was dead,’ she said. ‘She’s a trifle better 
looking than me, sure enough.’ She laughed again. ‘It'd have 
been a joke, wouldn’t it, if I hadn’t of turned up till after the 
wedding ?’ 

‘You are to stay here,’ said Sir Rudolph with sudden anger, 
‘and I shall acknowledge you as my wife; but you must never 
dare to say things like that.’ 

‘T meant no harm,’ the woman said in her former timid voice. 

‘Have you any money ?’ 

‘ A few shillings; enough to pay for my lodgings here.’ 

Sir Rudolph went over to a bureau, unlocked it, and took out 
a ten-pound note; he crossed the room again, and held out the 
note to his wife. 

‘You had better take the train to Hillgate,’ he said ; ‘ it is not 
very far from here, and it is a large enough town for you to be un- 
noticed. Take rooms at the George Hotel and buy such things as 
you require. In two days I will come for you, and bring you back 
here as my wife. This will do to go on with.’ 

Bertha Leith said nothing, nor did she take the note from his 
hand; she only looked at him, with a pleading, half-frightened 
look. 

‘It is the best plan I can think of for you,’ he said ; ‘ for myself 
I do not care. But the servants will wonder less and respect you 
more, if you come with boxes; you will not be recognised as the 
same woman who came here to-day.’ 

He still held the note out towards her; she shrank back. 

‘Don’t give me money,’ she said, ‘or at least, not so much; 
give me only just enough to take me to Where was it you 
said I was to go?’ 

‘ Hillgate—if the plan suits you.’ 

‘To take me to Hillgate. I don’t want money; I couldn’t do 
with it. You don’t know—but if I was there, in a town, with all 
that money, and knowing I could get—what I wanted, I can’t say— 
but it’s a hard thing to get the better of, is drink; and I don’t 
want, I don’t want to go back: and least of all with your money.’ 

For a moment Sir Rudolph hesitated, and a curious expression 
passed over his face; then he put the note into his pocket. 

‘How much shall I give you?’ he asked. 
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‘ There’s the train, and I must have a little when I get there ; 
a sovereign.’ 

Sir Rudolph gave her the money. 

‘T’d better be going,’ she said, and moved a few steps towards 
the door; but suddenly she turned and came close to her 
husband. 

‘What right had you,’ she said, ‘to make love to that girl, not 
knowing whether I was dead or alive?’ 

‘I have never spoken a single word of love to her.’ 

‘ But you love her, and it’s a sin; the Bible says so; it’s as 
much a sin as drink. You’ve done wrong to me as well as me 
to you.’ 

‘You are right ; and I have sinned very grievously against you.’ 

‘ It’s true then ?’ 

‘It’s quite true ; I love her with all my strength.’ Sir Rudolph 
spoke with pitiless intensity ; the woman’s eyes grew fierce. 

‘I hate her,’ she said. ‘If it wasn’t for that, I might have 
gone away and left you in peace. I’m not fit to live in this grand 
house, and I shouldn’t ever get used to the ways of it ; but I can’t, 
I can’t. I can’t go and leave you and her to be glad I’m gone; 
I'll take my place and be mistress here, because I hate her.’ 

‘Hate me; she has done you no harm.’ 

‘She loves you.’ 

‘She doesn’t love me.’ It was Sir Rudolph’s turn to lose his 
self-command ; there was a ring of pain in his voice as he spoke. 

‘She does love you. Do you think I don’t know ?’ 

Sir Rudolph did not answer for a minute}; he passed his hand 
over his face; he did not look at his wife when he spoke. 

‘Go now,’ he said. ‘In two days I will come and fetch you.’ 

Bertha Leith passed quietly out of the room ; and Sir Rudolph, 
when he was quite sure that he was alone, sat down and hid his 
face in his hands. 


CHAPTER X. 


BeErTHA LEITH crossed the large hall and found herself outside in 
the garden without having met anybody ; and, mechanically, she 
took her way back to the woods where on the previous evening 
she had wandered wet and helpless. Then she had been a tres- 
passer, a tramp, with no right to deviate from the public path ; 
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now she was mistress of the woods and of all the fields and park 
land that lay within the fences of Aldenfold House. The thought 
did not define itself in her mind, yet was dimly there; not ina 
form of pride or joy or comfort, but in mockery; telling her that 
her gain was only further loss, and her success worse than failure. 
Stung to a pitch of wild excitement, she walked at first, unconscious 
of the effort of walking; but when she had gone a little way, she 
began to find it strangely difficult to keep moving; a sick, faint 
feeling that had overpowered her when she had first tried to get 
up that morning came over her again ; her limbs seemed to be made 
of lead; her head swam. She struggled on, catching at the trees 
as she passed ; but at last the effort of moving, of standing even, 
became too much for her; she sank down upon the frozen ground, 
and leaned her head against the trunk of a tree. She closed her 
eyes; she was half unconscious ; she did not hear footsteps that 
came nearer and nearer, that paused suddenly and ceased ; it was 
only when warm hands touched her hands, and a voice spoke again 
and again, that at last she opened her eyes. ‘Are you ill?’ said 
the voice; ‘are you ill?’ but she did not understand the words, 
she only heard the sound of the voice, dimly, as though it had 
been a long way off. It seemed nearer when she opened her eyes ; 
and a face was very near her own face—the face of Ursula Dale. 

The sight of it startled Bertha into sudden consciousness; she 
sat upright and said : 

‘Why have you come here? Don’t you know that I hate you?’ 

‘You have no cause to hate me.’ 

‘You mean because you took my part, because you told him 
he ought to give me another try.’ 

‘I mean because I never meant to do you any harm.’ 

‘But you did harm me; you did; it’s along of you that it’s 
no good; if it hadn’t of been for you— But I'll stay, I’ll have 
my tights, I'll , 

The head sank back ; the eyes closed; a moaning cry of pain 
came from the woman’s lips. 

‘You are ill,’ said Ursula; ‘I will go for help.’ 

She rose to her feet and stood irresolute; she hesitated to 
leave the woman alone; and yet, unaided, she could not help her. 
She took off the fur-lined cloak she wore, and kneeling down 
again, spread it over the prostrate figure. She was about to rise, 
when once more the woman opened her eyes. 

‘It’s along of you,’ she said ; ‘ because he loves you.’ 
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A rush of colour swept over the girl’s face. ‘I didn’t know,’ 
she said in a low voice. 

‘You didn’t know?’ Bertha gave a feeble, mocking laugh. 
‘You'll tell me next, perhaps, you didn’t know you was in love 
with him ?’ 

Ursula did not answer. The colour had gone from her face 
now ; her lips were compressed. 

‘Can you deny it ?’ Bertha went on; her voice rose high and 
quavering. ‘Can you deny as you love him ?’ 

The downcast eyes were raised and looked steadily into the 
mocking ones before them. 

‘No.’ Then, as the jeering laugh broke out again, the girl 
went on, steadily, though her voice trembled a little: ‘It was not 
my fault; I did not know it till to-day ; and I did not know—of 
you.’ 

‘But now that you know?’ The mockery on the haggard 
face had given place to something that was almost triumph. ‘You 
are ashamed ?’ 

Ursula’s eyes dropped. ‘ Yes, I am ashamed.’ 

‘I’m glad,’ said the woman. ‘I’m glad, because of all I’ve had 
to suffer.’ 

Then the girl’s voice, that had been low and subdued hitherto, 
rose strong and full. 

‘Do you think you are the only one to suffer ?’ 

But Bertha did not answer; her face had grown paler, her eyes 
were half closed. Ursula rose to her feet, and ran quickly towards . 
the house. 


CHAPTER XI. 


In the dining-room of Aldenfold House luncheon was going on. 
Sir Rudolph Leith had come in rather late; he looked tired, and 
- after apologising to his guests for his tardy appearance, he hardly 
spoke. But his silence was unnoticed; everybody else was in 
-good spirits, and there was no lack of talking. 

‘Has anybody seen Ursula this morning?’ asked Mrs. Dale 
in a momentary pause in the conversation. ‘I’ve seen nothing of 
her since breakfast ; and I can’t think where she can have gone 
to.’ 

‘I saw her,’ said Sir Rudolph. ‘I believe she—she went out.’ 
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‘Oh, I know she went out ; I was wondering where she went 
to.’ 

Just then the dining-room door opened, and Ursula came in ; 
her face was aglow, and she was panting after her run through 
the keen air. 

‘Sir Rudolph,’ she said, ‘the woman that was’ here this 
morpving—she’s ill—in the woods.’ 

Sir Rudolph rose and crossed the room to where she stood. 
‘What is it?’ he said. ‘Do you know what is the matter?’ 

‘No; but she’s very ill, I’m sure; she’s not aple to move, and 
she’s unconscious, or almost unconscious.’ 

Sir Rudolph turned to the butler. 

‘ Craddock, tell Mrs. Bunce to get a bedroom ready at once.’ 

‘One of the servants’ rooms, I suppose, Sir Rudolph ?’ 

‘No, one of the best rooms, Fetch my brandy flask ; it’s full ; 
and come with me.’ Sir Rudolph turned and faced his guests. 
‘ You will all excuse me, I’m sure. Mrs. Dale, you will see that 
your daughter has a good lunch; she looks tired; she wants 
looking after.’ 

He left the room, and the talking, interrupted for a few 
minutes, went on again as briskly as ever; a great deal of it now 
consisted of questions addressed to Ursula. 

‘Who is she, Ursula?’ ‘Where did you find her?’ ‘ What 
is the matter with her?’ ‘ What sort of a woman is she?’ ‘ Does 
she seem like a lady or a common woman?’ ‘ How did you 
know it was the same one that came to see Sir Rudolph this 
morning ?’ These and many other questions of the kind poured 
down upon the girl from all quarters, as, seated by her mother’s 
side, she divided a cutlet into many little pieces without putting 
one of them into her mouth. When there was a pause she looked 
up and said : 

‘I believe she came to see Sir Rudolph on business. I 
happened to go into the library while she was there, and that was 
how I recognised her when I saw her in the wood. I don’t know 
what is the matter with her, but she seemed very ill. Captain 
Shaen, will you please pass me the mustard ?’ 

‘Mustard with mutton cutlet, Miss Dale ?’ 

‘Why not?’ said Ursula, who had no idea what she was sup- 
posed to be eating. 

‘Because it shows a depraved palate. It’s as bad—in its way 
—as a craving for drink.’ 
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‘Oh no!’ Ursula spoke in quick horror; then, recollecting 
herself, she tried to laugh. ‘Comparisons—did you never learn 
manners from a copybook, Captain Shaen ?’ 

‘But, Miss Dale,’ said an elderly lady with beak-like nose, 
‘is the—the person a lady ?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘But Sir Rudolph said she was to have one of the best rooms ; 
I heard him say so.’ 

‘Then I suppose she must be.’ There was a touch of sarcasm 
in Ursula’s voice, but her questioner did not notice it; she 
seemed to be entirely satisfied with the logic contained in the 
remark, 

‘Yes, I suppose she must be,’ she repeated. ‘Dear me! what 
a sad thing !’ 

At this point Mrs. Dale rose from the table, and the party 
broke up into ones and twos and threes. Ursula went into the 
morning-room, which was generally deserted in the afternoon, and 
taking a book, sat down before the fire. Once Miss Kinglake 
came in, and asked her if she would not go out, saying that she 
and several others were going to walk to a pond at a little 
distance, on the chance of finding the ice strong enough for 
skating ; but Ursula excused herself on the plea that she had had 
a tiring morning. After that nobody came into the room till it 
was nearly tea-time. It was dark then; a cold whiteness showed 
through the windows; inside, the fire threw a warm, dim, un- 
steady light on the walls and the furniture, and on Ursula as she 
leaned back in her chair. She sat very still; her hands were 
folded over her book ; she was looking into that strange world, 
strange, horrible, unreal even, as it seems when seen for the first 
time—the world of reality ; in which suffering is a thing to be 
not read or heard or talked about, but a living truth; and being 
defied, maketh for bitterness; or ignored, for selfishness; or 
accepted, for wisdom. Ursula’s mood just then was one chiefly of 
defiance; she felt—naturally enough, for she was only twenty— 
that it was all very well that there should be trouble in the world, 
but that it had no right to come to her; and she could hardly 
believe that she could not, by some effort of will, force things to 
be as they had been, and not as they were. 

The door opened and Sir Rudolph Leith came in. He did not 
see Ursula at first ; but she half rose as he came towards her, and 
he stopped when he perceived that he was not alone in the room. 
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‘Who is it?’ he said. 

‘It is I—Ursula.’ 

Sir Rudolph came and stood on the hearthrug, with his back 
to the fire. He did not speak, and Ursula waited till the silence 
grew oppressive ; but at last she ventured to ask a question, 

‘ How is she?’ 

‘Very ill.’ 

Sir Rudolph waited a minute, and then went on speaking. 

‘The doctor has just gone ; it is a sort of fever-inflammation— 
from exposure to cold.’ He paused again, and when he next spoke 
his voice trembled. ‘He hardly thinks she can get over it.’ 

A little cry came from Ursula’s lips: she knew that, half 
consciously, she had been wishing that Bertha was dead, and the 
knowledge made the idea of her death seem horrible. 

‘Oh, I hope she will,’ she said; ‘I hope she will.’ 

Sir Rudolph was silent. 

‘Don’t you hope so?’ Ursula went on ; then, as the silence still 
continued, ‘ You hope so, Sir Rudolph ?’ 

‘No, I can’t hope it.’ The words were deliberately spoken, 
and slowly, as though they forced their way out painfully from the 
speaker’s heart. ‘I would give all I have,’ he went on, ‘ if it would 
save her life; if it were a choice between her life and mine, I 
would give my own; but I cannot—I cannot say I want her to 
live.’ 

‘I want her to,’ said Ursula; ‘I want it, really, strongly.’ 

She rose and began to walk about the darkened room, in and 
out amongst the gleams of firelight and the shadows. ‘I want her 
to,’ she repeated, ‘and you must want it too, in the same way that 
I want it.’ 

The sight of Sir Rudolph’s suffering, the sound in his voice, 
had wakened in her a sudden courage, a sense of strength, a con- 
sciousness of possibilities in life and in herself, as new as it was 
dim, and as stimulating as it was sure. She went and stood before 
the silent figure on the hearthrug, and she spoke, plainly, quickly, 
confidently, words that came from some part of herself that had 
been hidden from her till now. 

‘You must want it,’ she said, ‘ you must strive with your whole 
heart to want it, because you are a man, and strong. You said 
just now that if it were a question of her life and yours, you would 
give your own; and you must give it—by living, and by bearing 
what you may have to bear, for her and for yourself, with the 
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strength that should, and must, be in you. Since I have known 
you, I have looked up to you—always ; I must be able to look up 
to you still. For my sake then, as well as for your own, you must 
want, as well as do, the right; but for your own sake most.’ 

She stood before him for a minute after she had finished speak- 
ing, then, as he did not answer, she moved away to the door; her 
hand was on the handle when he spoke. 

‘Ursula!’ 

It was as though he called to her; she hesitated because of 
something in his voice that made her tremble; then she went 
back to him. 

He waited a minute before speaking, but when he spoke she 
ceased to be afraid, for his voice was firm again, and free from all 
trace of feeling. 

‘You are right,’ he said. ‘I thank you.’ 

Outside came the tramp of many feet, and the sound of voices 
and laughter; and past the window went a dim troop of people 
hurrying back to tea. 

‘Miss Dale,’ said Sir Rudolph, ‘ none of these people know that 
she is my wife. Is it better to tell them, or not ?’ 

‘I had meant her to go away, Sir Rudolph went on, as Ursula 
stood thinking, ‘and to go and bring her home. It would have 
caused less talk and scandal where talk and scandal are sure to be; 
it would have been less difficult for her than if she had stayed on, 
after coming as she did ; but now . 

‘ Now it will be the best way still. Ifshe recovers, she can go 
away, and you can follow her; very few of the servants will have 
seen her, and those you can part with; and after some time you 
can bring her back.’ 

‘If she recovers; but if not ?’ 

‘If not? We cannot tell yet; it is better to wait.’ 

‘I must send all these people away,’ said Sir Rudolph presently. 

‘Yes,’ said Ursula. ‘ And in the meantime,’ she added, ‘ they 
will be wondering why we have not come to tea,’ ; 

She crossed the room to the door again, and Sir Rudolph fol- 
lowed her. She did not see him alone again ; she hardly spoke to 
him, except to bid him good-bye; for the next morning, at Sir 
Rudolph’s request, the party was broken up, and all the guests left 
Aldenfold House. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


IT was very silent at Aldenfold House. It seemed at first as if the 
frost that bound the outside world had found its way within and 
frozen into stillness the life and laughter that had filled the spacious 
rooms and flitted through the passages ; and that if the icy hand 
could be removed, the laughter and the life must break forth again, 
and flow on carelessly as before: but as the days went by, Sir 
Rudolph began to feel that the sudden pause in his life was a reality, 
and to know that he was alone, and that Ursula was truly gone. 

A week went by, a week of suspense ; and then the doctor told 
Sir Rudolph that the woman he had so kindly taken into his house 
would live. 

‘With care,’ said the doctor, ‘with great care; she has not 
much constitution left, but with care she will pull through now.’ 

‘She shall have every care,’ answered Sir Rudolph. 

‘ My dear sir,’ said the doctor in an access of enthusiasm, ‘ it 
is a great pity there are not more men like you in the world.’ 

‘It is a great thing to have had money left you,’ said Sir 
Rudolph. 

When the doctor had gone, Sir Rudolph sent a maid up to his 
wife’s room with a message to the nurse that he would like to 
speak to her if she could leave her patient fora minute. He fol- 
lowed the maid upstairs, and waited in the passage till the nurse 
came out. 

‘I hear your patient is better.’ 

‘Yes, Sir Rudolph ; we shall save her now.’ 

‘Is she conscious ?’ 

‘Yes, but very weak.’ 

‘When she is stronger, when you think she is able to bear 
some exciterhent, will you ask her if she would like to see me ? 
I'll come at any time.’ 

‘Yes, Sir Rudolph. It won’t be for a day or two yet though.’ 

Another week went by before Sir Rudolph entered Bertha’s 
room. She was propped up in bed; her face looked very pinched 
and thin; her voice was feeble. 

Sir Rudolph sent the nurse away, telling her he would call her 
if she were wanted ; then he went to the bedside and looked down 
into the big, hollow eyes of the sick woman. 

* You are better,’ he said ; ‘ you will get well now.’ 
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‘Yes, I couldn’t help it; you should ’a’ left me in the woods.” 

‘I did not want you to die.’ 

‘You're not sorry then?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘But you said I was to stop here? You said I was to be mis- 
tress of the house?’ A hollow chuckling sound that should have 
been a laugh came from Bertha’s lips. ‘A house like this! Why 
the sheets alone is worth a six months’ lodging. But you said 
you'd give me another try? If I’d’a’ died you’d have been free 
of your promise.’ 

‘You shall have your try.’ Sir Rudolph paused, and added 
with something of an effort, ‘ And I will help you.’ 

‘Help me? You? I should have thought you’d have been 
better pleased if I'd ’a’ gone back to the old ways. Why should 
you help me ?’ 

The woman’s eyes were half expectant, half incredulous; her 
thin face quivered. But Sir Rudolph did not see the face; his 
eyes were cast down ; when he answered her he spoke mechani- 
cally, as though repeating words he had learned by heart. 

‘Because I am a man, and should be strong. I will bear what 
there may be to bear, for you and for myself, your part as well as 
my own so far as I can, because of the strength that should be 
in me.’ 

The woman waited in silence a minute before she said, very 
softly and with hesitation, ‘Not because—of what I told you I 
fancied—when I first began to strive against the drink ?’ 

Sir Rudolph’s thoughts had wandered; he recalled them 
quickly. 

‘What was it?’ he asked. ‘I forget.’ 

‘I fancied it might be—because of a sort of a hankering, 
because there was a little love left—that you wanted to find me.’ 

His eyes answered her, and she read the answer plainly. 

‘It was a silly thought,’ she said; she tried to laugh again, 
but the laugh would not come. 

‘I will try and remember that I loved you once,’ said Sir 
Rudolph ; then almost impatiently the words broke from him, 
‘What more can I do?’ 

‘Nothing more.’ The woman’s voice was almost soothing. 
‘You can’t do nothing more.’ 

She closed her eyes and lay quite still for a minute or two. 
When she opened them again Sir Rudolph had drawn a chair to 
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the bedside and was sitting down, his face turned away from 
her. 

‘Is she here still ?’ asked Bertha. 

‘Who?’ 

‘That girl; you know the one.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘She’s gone away ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

There was another silence. Then Bertha said, half aloud: 
‘She said, or I dreamed it when I was raving, as how she’d suffered 
too. It seems all suffering—all the way round.’ 

‘I’m glad I come,’ she went on after a minute; ‘I’m glad I 
come and let you know I was alive. You wouldn’t have liked, if 
you'd brought her to shame, thinking I was dead.’ 

Sir Rudolph did not answer, and, after a pause, Bertha said: 
‘I’m tired now; I’drather you’d go away and send the nurse to me,’ 

Sir Rudolph went back to his library, and it seemed to him 
that his man’s strength that Ursula had spoken of was a very 
feeble thing. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


As the days went by Bertha grew stronger, and by-and-by Sir 
Rudolph told her the plans he had made for her. When she was 
able to travel she was to go to Dover and remain there for a week ; 
and he would join her and take her abroad for six months before 
bringing her back to Aldenfold. She listened in silence, and when 
he had finished speaking she still said nothing. 

‘Does the plan suit you?’ asked Sir Rudolph, after a pause. 
‘Will it do?’ 

‘It'll do.’ 

Bertha was silent again, and Sir Rudolph, after waiting a little 
while, rose and left the room. 

Bertha was sitting by the window, looking out. The frost had 
gone now ; the sky was troubled; in the dead, grey world outside 
only the wind was alive. The spirit of the landscape was in 
Bertha’s heart ; the bare loneliness of it was within her ; and the 
loneliness was stirred, was forbidden the peace of apathy by some- 
thing that swept through it as the wind swept through the trees. 

‘ He’s better than other men,’ she muttered. ‘ He’s behaved 
honourable all through—from first to last; but I come too late.’ 
23-—6 
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She had been so weak hitherto that although she knew, and in 
a manner understood, what had happened and was about to happen, . 
she had not been strong enough to think about it, to realise her 
actual circumstances, to feel, even, very acutely. Now she began 
to know really, and to feel and to think. 


It was the evening before the day fixed for Bertha’s departure 
for Dover. She was alone in her room: it was nine o'clock: she 
sat before the fire, bent forward, her chin resting on her hands, her 
elbows on her knees. She saw much misery in the glowing coals, 
much degradation, much weariness; and beyond them a black- 
ness—of death, and a brightness—of love. The two stood side by 
side, and the one could not be without the other; and the still 
woman, sitting alone, knew that one of them belonged to her. 

When the clock struck half-past nine she rose and went over 
to a table and wrote a letter. She wrote slowly and laboriously : 
it took her nearly half an hour to set down the few words that 
made up the letter. When she had finished it she stood for full 
five minutes in the middle of the room, her hands tightly clasped, 
her worn face deadly pale, her eyes filled with the sort of agony 
that looks forth from the eyes of an animal when death is upon it. 

‘I must,’ she said at last, ‘I must. I couldn’t ever do it else.’ 

She moved across the room and rang the bell, and stood 
leaning against the wall. Presently there came a knock at the 
door. 

‘Come in.’ . 

A housemaid entered. 

‘Did you ring?’ 

‘Yes.’ With an effort Bertha raised herself and stood upright. 
‘I rang. I wanted——’ She came a few steps forward and 
stood by a chair, grasping its back firmly with both her hands. 
‘IT am not so well; I am ill—faint.’ 

She paused again; her breathing was laboured, her face was 
very pale. 

‘I will go for Mrs. Bunce,’ saidthe housemaid. ‘ Indeed, you 
don’t look well.’ 

‘No, no; I don’t want her. It’s nothing much. It'll go off; 
it’s only faintness.’ The faltering voice grew suddenly firm and 
strong. ‘I rang to ask you to get me a drop of brandy.’ 

‘Certainly ; I'll go for it at once.’ 

The housemaid left the room, and Bertha remained motionless. 
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She was still holding on to the chair when the- young woman 
returned. 

‘Shall I pour you out some?’ 

‘No, no; just put it on the table. Leave it.’ 

‘You're sure you'll be all right ? You don’t look hardly fit to 
be left.’ 

‘Tmall right; I'll ring againif I’m bad. Id rather be left now.’ 

The housemaid lingered a little. Bertha had moved a few 
steps and sat down in the chair. 

‘Td rather be left,’ she repeated, without looking up, and then 
she heard the door close and knew that she was alone. She sat on 
for a minute or two, her eyes on the fire again, looking into the 
wretchedness she had seen there before, and at the shadow and 
‘the brightness, side by side. The shadow was blacker now. She 
did not look at it long, but rose and went over to the door and 
locked it. Then she walked, with slow steps, to the table on which 
stood the decanter of brandy. She took out the stopper, and the 
smell of the spirit came out towards her, and her face flushed. 
She hesitated only fora moment. She filled the wine-glass, raised 
it to her lips, and drained it. Her eyes were very eager then, her - 
face was changed. Again she filled the glass and emptied it, and 
once again she filled it. Then, as she was about to lift it with 
her trembling hand, her eyes fell on the letter she had written. 
The sight of it made her pause. She looked from it to the glass 
in her hand, and back again to the letter; she raised the glass a 
little way; then suddenly, with an oath, she flung it to the 
ground, and it lay shattered on the floor. She did not look to see 
where it had fallen: quickly, tremulously, eagerly, she seized 
the decanter and emptied the contents on the ¢arpet. The room 
was filled with the odour of brandy; the smell was torture to the 
woman; as she stood, gasping, quivering, drawing it in with 
every breath she drew, as she knelt on the floor and stretched her 
arms out over the spirit as it sank away from her, she would have 
given her soul for one glass—one taste of it. But it was too late ; 
she knew it was too late; in a way, in the midst of the agony of 
her longing, she was glad it was too late. After a time, slowly— 
still on her knees—she crept back towards the fire: crouching 
beside it she muttered words, again and again the same. 

-*T done it,’ she said ; ‘I done it. I couldn’t have gone back else.’ 
The time went on; the fire burned low; the woman still 
crouched down, rocking herself to and fro. She suffered horribly 
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from the wild craving that had awakened once more within her, a 
craving that was strong enough to hide for the time that black 
shadow that had been so distinct a little while since, that was 
almost strong enough to cloud out of sight the brightness that 
edged the shadow. Almost, yet not altogether; dimly in her 
anguish she saw it still, the purpose at which she aimed, the 
end towards which she groped by a path so dark and miserable ; 
and still, when she saw it, struggled to see it, she knew that 
the brightness was not for her. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


WHEN the fire was nearly out, and the house was quite still, 
Bertha rose and moved about the room. She put on her bonnet 
and shawl ; then she unlocked a drawer in the dressing-table. In 
it were several five-pound notes and some gold pieces ; a sove- 
reign, wrapped in a piece of paper, lay a little apart from the 
rest of the money. It was the sovereign Sir Rudolph had given 
her in the library. She put it in her pocket and re-locked the 
drawer, leaving the rest of the money untouched. 

She opened the door of her room softly, and stole along the 
passage and down the staircase. She moved slowly and cautiously, 
groping her way. In the hall, when at last she reached it, there 
was a faint glimmer of light; some remnants of the fire still 
burned and glowed in the grate, with little shooting flames that 
darted up now and again. By their feeble, fitful light, the woman, 
with her fevered, confused brain, found her way to the outer 
vestibule, and then, groping, to the front door, She turned the 
key, and found the heavy bar and lifted it, and in another minute 
she was outside in the garden, and the door of Aldenfold House 
was closed behind her. 

The night was dark; the moon was in the sky, but thick 
clouds veiled its light; the atmosphere was heavy, in spite of 
the uneasy wind. Bertha went softly, fearful of the sound of her 
footsteps on the gravel; softly and slowly till she was at some 
distance from the house; then quickly down the drive towards the 
road. At first the wind, coming in cool gusts against her face, 
refreshed and soothed her, but soon the air began to act upon the 
spirit she had taken, and the strength of it increased. As she 
hurried on she grew more confused and excited; her purpose 
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became dim and feeble, then was hidden altogether. The torment 
that had been subdued for a time by the necessity of concentrating 
her consciousness on noiseless movement, and afterwards by the 
strong cool breeze, revived and increased, and soon every hope, and 
wish, and aim that had animated her when she had planned her 
flight was lost, ignored, forgotten, in the one mad, overwhelming 
desire for drink. She pressed on eagerly, desperately: The inn 
in the village might be open yet ; it was always late in closing on 
Thursday—market-day in the neighbouring town: she might 
reach it before it closed; and to reach it, to satisfy the craving 
that tormented her, was the one hope and longing of which she 
was now conscious. 

At last she was at the end of the drive; at last she had 
reached the gate leading out into the road. In the distance she 
could see a light gleaming. It came from a window in the ‘ Chime 
of Bells,’ and the yjnd bore to her faintly sounds of shouting and 
laughter, The gate she had laid her hand on was the gate she 
had clung to on the night of her arrival at Aldenfold. Then, as 
now, the craving was upon her; then, as now, it had seemed 
stronger than anything else that was in or about her. Then she 
had resisted, tried to resist ; now For a moment the recol- 
lection of that evening was vivid; for a moment it seemed to her 
that she was back in that time again, and almost she expected to 
hear the voice that had startled and sobered her. She paused, 
trembling. The voice did not speak, but the power of it had 
spoken: standing by the gate, through the mists that clouded 
her mind, through the desire that tortured her, the woman saw 
her purpose again. She clung to the gate with all her might ; 
she twined her arms about its bars; she sank, still — and 
clutching, down, kneeling, on the ground. 

‘O Lord Jesus Christ,’ she cried; ‘oh, good Lord Jesus, 
save me from it so long as I’m here, so long as I’m near him, just 
till I get where he can’t know about it. Let me get away, if it 
must come; let me get away, far off.’ 

Clinging, struggling, the minutes went by; she dared not 
loose her hold on the bars ; she dared not rise to her feet. But at 
last a coldness stole over her and a faintness; the wet earth, 
merciful, had chilled and sobered her, and the weakness of her 
body made itself felt ; sick and trembling she stood up and leaned 
against the gate. The distant light had vanished now, and the 
wind brought to her only the sound of its own sighing. The inn 
was closed; the woman knew she had conquered for the time. 
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Yet she would not pass the gate; she turned and made her way 
through the woods; she would go to the Silent Pools, and out 
past the Blatherwicks’ cottage on to the road lower down, 

Through the woods Bertha groped her way. It was dark in 
amongst the trees, and the path was narrow; but it was well 
worn, and every now and again the moon showed faintly through 
the clouds and helped her. But it seemed a long way to the 
Pools. She had not been out since her illness, and as her excite- 
ment died away she became very weary. From time to time it 
seemed as if she could go no further; but her purpose was strong 
in her now, and she laboured on. At last she reached the space 
where the trees gave way and stood round the Silent Pools, and 
then she paused and leaned against a tree-trunk, looking at the 
still, dark water. The moon shone dimly on the Pools through 
the frayed edge of a cloud ; the sough of the wind came moaning 
to them through the woods; the branches of the trees tossed 
themselves backwards and forwards over their’silent depths. But 
no ripple stirred them ; dark and inscrutable they drank in the 
moon’s faint beams, and let the sad wind come whispering to 
their borders ; but gave no answer back to the sky, or the wind, or 
the bowing trees. As the woman leaned against the tree, the 
quiet darkness of the water that had repelled her at first began to 
attract her: there was a fascination in the silence that seemed 
concentrated in the depths of the Pools: as she stood and looked, 
she saw before her a shorter way than the way she had meant to 
go. She hesitated, and the attraction grew stronger: she moved 
a step forward and hesitated again : and another step, and kneeled 
down on the pathway and bent over the water’s edge. But she 
drew back shuddering, and stood upright again. ‘No, no,’ she 
said, {it wouldn’t ever do; and there’d be so much talk and 
wondering. It’d be as bad almost as if I was to’a’ stayed. I 
must do as I meant to.’ 

She walked a few steps away, but she was very weary; the 
need of rest was imperative, overwhelming. An hour or two 
hence would be time enough, she thought vaguely, to go on to 
reach a-station not very distant, and catch a train that would take 
her far away. An hour or two hence, or an hour, or half an hour 
at least. Just now she could not go on; she must rest, she must 
sleep for a little while. The thick black clouds had smothered 
the moon again; it was quite dark. The woman, feeling with 
her arms, found a space where she could stretch her limbs, and 
lay down to sleep on the edge of the Silent Pools. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


As the night went on the wind grew fierce; from sobbing its 
voice rose to a cry; and wailing through the woods it came and 
beat against the Blatherwicks’ cottage, with a sound in it like the 
sound of a human voice. It roused Mrs. Blatherwick from sleep 
and she sat up in bed, confused and startled. 

‘Blather—’ she began; and then the wind beat once more 
against the window and whistled in the chimney; and Mrs. 
Blatherwick told herself that it was the noise of the storm that had 
waked her, and lay down again. The wind still moaned about 
the cottage and through the trees; its voice was wilder and more 
piercing now; but the human sound was in it no longer; and 
Mrs. Blatherwick, remarking to herself that it was a terrible night, 
soon fell asleep. ' 

The next morning Sir Rudolph Leith rose early. The wind 
had waked him in the night and would not let him sleep again ; 
and as he lay awake, he was haunted and tormented by the 
thought of the life before him, and the life that might have been. 
His spirit rose in rebellion; what had he done that he should bear 
the burden this woman had laid upon him? Years ago she had 
wrecked his life: what right had she to come and spoil it again ? 
And just now—when the spoiling meant so much! If she had 
come a year ago; or if he had known that she was coming, had 
known that his life was not his own, had known with certainty 
that her wretched degraded life stood between him and hope, 
the bitterest drop in the cup he must swallow now might have 
been spared him. All night his sore heart nursed its bitter- 
ness, and when the day dawned he rose, to try to escape from 
himself. 

On his way downstairs he had to pass the room that for the 
last few weeks had been his wife’s: he was about to hurry past it 
when he noticed that the door was ajar. He stopped, and went 
on afew paces; and stopped once more, and went back again. 
He stood by the open door and listened; there was complete 
stillness within, and as he waited, he was conscious of a penetrat- 
ing, disagreeable smell—the smell of stale brandy. A new expres- 
sion came into Sir Rudolph’s eyes: he pushed open the door and 
looked into the room. It was empty, and he saw at a glance that 
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the bed had not been slept in. He entered and looked round ; 
and at once he saw the empty decanter and the shattered wine 
glass on the floor. He went forward and collected the broken 
pieces of glass, and put them on the tray beside the decanter, 
more because it was something to do than because he thought 
there was any use in the doing it; and he stood by the table, all 
sorts of thoughts that he would not let himself think crowding 
in upon him. And then he saw the letter, addressed to himself 
in a straggling, painstaking hand; he opened it and read it, still 
standing by the table, with the broken glass and the empty 
decanter before him. 

This is the letter that he read, but as Bertha wrote it there 
were many mistakes in spelling, and no punctuation, and here and 
there a word was scratched or blotted out. 

‘I’m going back. You needn’t look for me; you won’t ever 
see me again ; and when I’m dead you'll be let know. I’ve only 
took the sovereign you give me that day. I had to have that ; and 
I had to have some brandy, to give me the taste again; I couldn’t 
have gone back else. I shan’t last long and then you can marry 
her. It wouldn’t have been no good, another try; I come too 
late. It’s not your fault, you're better than other men, and it’s 
because of that I’m going back. Your wife as was.’ 

It was a long time before Sir Rudolph moved; he only read 
the letter once, but he stood holding it in his hand and looking 
out through the square of window to the tossing trees beyond ; 
and his heart that had been so full of anger and bitterness was 
wrung within him. When at last he moved, he moved with a 
start, and he went very quickly downstairs, out of the house, and 
into the stable yard. He called to a groom. 

‘Put the mare to, at once, in the dog-cart, and follow me on 
the road to Shendon Station.’ 

Then he set off by the shortest way to the road, through the 
woods, past the Silent Pools. 

The wind was surging through the trees with a sound as of 
breaking waves, and every now and again a wail andacry. The 
branches swayed and tossed ; up above, the racing clouds rushed 
by in wild confusion; but the storm was not so fierce as it had 
been in the night, and every now and again there was a lull. It 
was in a lull that Sir Rudolph reached the Silent Pools, and he 
paused to take a card from his pocket and s«e when the next train 
left. Not for another hour; there was no hurry then ; he moved 
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on slowly, he would stop the cart as it passed Mrs. Blatherwick’s 
gate. 

In the woods around him there were many branches hanging 
broken from the trees or lying on the ground. In his hurried 
walk, Sir Rudolph had not noticed the damage that the wind had 
done, but now, as he moved along by the water’s edge, he noticed 
that a little thin branch that had stretched out over the larger 
pool, almost touching its surface, for many years, was broken in 
two. In the half-unconscious way in which a pre-occupied mind 
notes and comments upon trivial things, Sir Rudolph looked at the 
broken branch and said to himself that it was strange that the 
wind, violent as it was, had been able to use its power in such a 
sheltered spot. Could tle wind really have broken it? From 
the distant drive came a faint sound of crunching wheels; the 
cart would not reach Mrs. Blatherwick’s gate for five minutes yet ; 
he turned back to look at the branch. It lay on the surface of 
the pool ; it was wet, as though the water had washed over it, but 
the water was still as always. It was a little, thin branch, but it 
cast a big shadow, very dark and thick, in the clear silent depths 
below it. Sir Rudolph looked down at it, and wondered, and 
looked again. He stretched out his hand, and moved the branch ; 
but the shadow did not move. Along the road the sound of 
wheels came nearer and nearer; the dog-cart dashed past Mrs. 
Blatherwick’s gate and sped on towards Shendon, and still Sir 
Rudolph stood still and looked at the shadow. He did not know 
when his thought first changed ; there was no precise moment in 
which the black mass below the water revealed itself to him for 
what it was; but when he first looked into the pool he thought it 
was a shadow, and when at last he turned away, he knew it was a 
woman’s form. 

There was a hurried assembling of men and ropes, and a 
crowding of the villagers towards Mrs. Blatherwick’s cottage and 
the woods behind; for very quickly the news spread, that the 
outcast Sir Rudolph had been so kind to had fled from his house 
in the night, and had been found in the Silent Pools. 

There was very little talking, only subdued whisperings now 
and again, till the dead woman was laid upon the path—on the 
spot where the night before she had lain down to rest. Sir 
Rudolph stood by, and Sir Rudolph’s face forbade speech, but 
when their task was done, one of the men spoke, 

‘Where shall we take her, Sir Rudolph ?’ 
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‘Take her to the House,’ said Sir Rudolph ; he looked round 
at the little crowd that had collected, and raised his voice. ‘Take 
her to the House: she was my wife.’ 

Sir Rudolph stood alone by the Silent Pools; Bertha’s letter 
was in his hand and he read it through again. What did it mean, 
the letter? Not that she had meant to look for death so near ? 
not that she had meant to set him free so soon and so simply ? 
The letter seemed to point to another way ; and yet—he did not 
know ; perhaps, after all, the shorter way had seemed to her the 
easier ; or perhaps in the wild dark night— 

He looked up at the troubled sky, but the clouds that had 
seen the moving of the still water were far away by now: he 
looked into the leafless woods, but the tossing, struggling trees 
took no heed of aught but their own battling: past him the wind 
rushed by, but it knew no secrets but its own. Only the Pools 
could have told him the truth; and the Pools were silent. 


THE END, 
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CURIOSITIES OF A COUNTRY PRACTICE. 


WHEN I left the great hospital in London in which I received my 
training, carrying with me an excellent degree, the best of health, 
and the freely expressed goodwill of the lecturers and professors, 
I took my way to that remote region in the West where I 
intended to practise, feeling no doubt that the world had grown 
very clever, 

I knew there had been times, not so very long ago, when 
absurd notions were entertained on medical subjects by even 
educated men; whilst ignorant ones hugged superstitions of 
every kind—charms, potions, and other stupidities—which they 
were quite ready to rely upon even when death was at the cottage 
door. I was quite aware that these ideas had once been very 
widely spread. But I thought that the nineteenth century had cast 
them all away, as a snake throws off her skin. I remembered how 
vast the increase of knowledge has been in the last fifty years, I 
thought of universal education, and I argued that the country, 
too, must be moving forward intellectually, and clearing itself, like 
the towns, of idle and antiquated notions. 

I have found out my mistake. I practise in a country steeped 
in superstition ; and I had not been in it a month before I dis- 
covered that, whilst education affects the heads of the people, and 
penetrates those only a very little way, the old traditions are of 
their hearts, only to be driven out by generations of patient 
teaching. 

A time may come when the whole world will be reasonable ; 
but it has not come yet, and in my province it seems still rather 
distant. At first it mortified me a little to find that the confi- 
dence of my patients had to be shared with a dirty old woman, 
living in a back street, a ‘ white witch,’ the repository of innumer- 
able absurdities handed down from countless generations of traffic 
in the black art. Very probably many of these charms or cures 
had a long pedigree, reaching back to quite respectable sources ; 
but, if so, ancient descent had sadly impaired their powers, for this 
modern prototype of the Witch of Endor, far from being able 
to call prophets from the dead, could not keep healthy villagers 
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among the living, and I found they generally came to me when 
the symptoms grew serious. 

However, if the rustics did not show quite so much eagerness 
as I had expected to avail themselves of my medical skill, they 
were ready enough to consult me about matters of which I knew 
less than themselves. Notwithstanding the popular belief that a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing, I assert unhesitatingly that, 
to a young doctor in a country practice, a little knowledge of a 
great variety of non-professional subjects is very much better than 
no knowledge at all. Let me explain, and give a few instances of 
what I was expected to know. 

I was near the end of a long day’s round when one of my best 
patients asked me if I had seen old Mrs. Pascoe, at Trewint. 
‘Her wanteth to see ’ee cruel bad, sir.’ This was not very explicit, 
but it was as much as I could learn ; so to Trewint I went (it was 
only a trifle of four miles or so out of my way), and there found 
a cheerful, rosy old farmer’s wife in the best of health, who was 
very glad to see me, and at once began to talk of flannel, the 
respective merits of the red and the white varieties. Which did 
I think best for underclothing ? I professed ignorance, where- 
upon she produced her Bible, and turning to the last chapter of 
Proverbs drew my attention to the fact that the virtuous woman’s 
household were never afraid of snow, because they were clothed in 
scarlet, or, as a marginal note put it, in ‘double garments,’ which, 
as she very justly said, distinctly suggested that in King Solo- 
mon’s time red flannel was twice as warm as white. Did I think 
it was so now? I vowed I did, and left her radiant, all she 
wanted of me being to persuade her into her own way of thinking. 

Puppies were the next thing that plagued me. A small boy 
came to my surgery, saying that his father ‘couldn’t sleep o’ 
nights,’ and that he had ‘sommut on ’s mind.’ This sounded 
more like a case for a magistrate or a clergyman than for me. 
However, the boy was very urgent, and I went with him, tramp- 
ing in the dark through a ploughed field and a watercourse till 
we reached a lonely farm on the hillside, where the boy’s father 
sat awaiting me. On a mat before the fire lay a litter of five 
mongrel puppies. The man sat contemplating them with a 
gloomy stare. I greeted him cheerfully, and plied him with a 
few questions, every one of which he brought round to the 
puppies. Which did I think would be most likely to chase the 
sheep, the ones with white paws or those with black ?—a difficult 
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question indeed for a town-bred man, whose knowledge of canine 
nature was gained from the possession of a single fox-terrier. 
I suggested as much to the farmer, who replied that, if the 
question had been easy, he would have solved it without calling 
me in; and this view of the matter so abashed me that I gave an 
instant decision in favour of white paws, which fortunately agreed 
with the farmer’s view, and brought me much credit. . 

Politics were a subject I dreaded, for feeling ran rather high, 
and a general election was at hand. I studiously concealed my 
own views ; professed everywhere that my concern was with the 
ills of my patients, not with those of my country, and flattered 
myself that I should easily avoid taking sides, 

It did not prove so simple as I thought. One morning a 
woman came to see me. ‘ Well, what’s the matter?’ I said a 
little sharply; for 1 was just going out, and my horse was 
standing. 

‘ Please, sir, ’tis the voting,’ she said humbly. 

‘Deuce take the voting!’ I cried impatiently. ‘What has it 
to do with me ?’ 

‘Well, sir, I thought perhaps you’d not mind saying which 
way you were going to vote yourself.’ 

‘No, no!’ I said; ‘I can’t do that. But what on earth do you 
want to know for? I might as well ask you which way your 
husband means to vote!’ 

‘ Augh, sir, that’s what we want to know!’ the woman ex- 
claimed. ‘Richard (that’s my husband, sir) says he wawn’t vote 
at all; so I tell’d ’n the Lord had geven he a vote, and ’t ’ud be 
wecked sin ef a dedn’t use ’n, and help save the country; so 
a listened, as a has to when I’m speaking, and at last he says, 
“Well, Gracey, just to please ’ee I’ll vote with the doctor.” 
“Tha gret timdoodle,” I says, “how do I know which way the 
doctor ‘Il vote?” “Goo and ask!” says Richard; so I just 
looked in.’ 

‘My good woman,’ I said, ‘I can’t tell you how I mean to 
vote; and if I did, very probably your husband would go the 
other way.’ 

‘ Would he?’ she said, with a truculent laugh. ‘Trust me.’ 

But I sent her away, and told her nothing. 

A few days afterwards a boy came in to see me. He was but 
a little fellow, almost a dwarf, though eighteen years old; and 
his stature was the subject he wanted to consult me about. He 
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said that ten years before he had robbed a wren’s nest by mistake, 
so that, of course, he had never grown since. I could do nothing 
for him ; but I heard afterwards that if he had buried the young 
birds in a churchyard at midnight it is probable, if not certain, 
that the spell would have been broken, and he would have grown 
again. 

During the early days of my life among these people such 
cases as the one I have just mentioned, in which an ailment 
plainly due to natural causes is gravely attributed to a charm or 
spell, were a great difficulty to me; but an increasing knowledge 
of the people taught me how far I might profitably go in com- 
bating such ideas, and when it was wiser to accept them. without 
opposition. Thus I was ready with my sympathy when an old 
woman sent for me in hot haste to reveal that three days before, 
on opening her cottage door in the morning, she had found a 
dead adder and a dog’s tail crossed upon the step. She had never 
felt well since, and indeed the poor old soul was dreadfully shaken 
and frightened, and could only tell me she thought she knew who 
had done it, and would I be sure to bear it in mind in case she 
died? I promised faithfully that I would ; and administered a 
few simple remedies. She was much better on the following day ; 
but she set down the whole improvement to the fact that she had 
happily remembered that many charms were broken by sleeping 
with a Bible under the pillow. 

I could not discover whether she had been to the ‘ white witch’ 
before she called me in; but I make no doubt whatever that she 
had. In that absurd and sometimes mischievous old woman most 
of the cottagers have an unbounded faith ; and they will consult 
her quite as readily when delicate surgery is needed, which only 
a trained hand can perform, as when they want a wart charmed or 
a cut finger bound up. 

The most striking instance of this folly which I recollect 
occurred in connection with a boy of about sixteen who came into 
my surgery one day with his eye bound up. He kept his hand to 
it, and was evidently in pain. 

I removed the bandages, and found the eye very greatly 
inflamed. It had a nasty look, and must have been extremely 
painful. 

‘You have got something into it,’ I said. 

‘Yes, sir; a splinter of steel,’ he replied; ‘it got in last 
Wednesday.’ 
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A week ago—wanting only one day! I told him at once he 
would have spared himself much pain if he had taken advice 
earlier. He declared he had; and on further inquiry it appeared 
that he had gone to the ‘ white witch.’ 

Now at the moment I was too busy to talk, for the splinter 
was not easy to extract. But when I had done, and was bandaging 
up the eye, my curiosity to know how the old woman dealt with 
surgical cases became very strong, and I set to work to pump the 
boy. 

At first he would tell me nothing; but I got it out of him at 
last. It appeared that the witch had begun by telling him to 
cross his two forefingers and hold them up before the eye. When 
he had done this she spat upon the fingers at the joint ! 

Apparently he took this piece of nastiness as a necessary part 
of the cure he had paid for. At any rate he did not protest; and 
the old woman’s next proceeding was to mumble over a long string 
of gibberish which the boy could not understand. Then she fell 
to searching among the ashes in her grate until she found a piece 
of bone. She was nice in her choice, laying aside one or two 
pieces as unfit for her purpose; and having selected one at last, 
told the boy to go home and put it in the fire in his mother’s 
kitchen. When the bone was completely charred away, and not 
till then, the eye would be well. In the meantime, as the bone 
might last a day or two, he could, if he liked, bathe his eye with 
warm water. 

‘Well,’ I asked, ‘and what good did all this do you?’ 

‘Oh, a power of good, sir! But now the eye’s got bad again.’ 

‘Perhaps, after all, the bone was not quite charred away,’ I 
suggested ; but the boy took literally what was meant in jest, and 
went away professing that he thought it very likely. 

The same idea of fixing the limit of an ailment by the time 
occupied by some object in-charring away in the kitchen fire 
appeared in another case which came to my notice. The prac- 
titioner in this case was also a ‘ white witch’—not my neighbour, 
or, as I might almost call her, my colleague—but a different and 
more mighty witch, living in a larger town some miles away. 

The circumstances were these. A girl, the daughter of poor 
parents, was seized with fits—epileptic, I should imagine, but no 
one can speak with any certainty about this because no doctor was 
called in. The witch, however, was consulted. She shook her 
head, said the case was serious, and in all probability the girl had 
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been bewitched by somebody. They had better take her away, 
‘try to. discover who it was, and bring her back in a week. 

Before the week was up the witch’s intelligent suggestion had 
produced its effect. The girl began to dream every night of a 
stout elderly woman with a very red face, who approached her in 
a threatening manner, and the parents hurried off to report this 
new and alarming symptom to the witch. 

Of course the witch was triumphant. There could not be a 
doubt that the red-faced elderly lady of the girl’s dream had 
wrought the mischief. It only remained to identify her. Did 
the parents know anybody who answered to the girl’s description ? 

Now there lived at no great distance from the girl’s cottage an 
old widow lady, charitable, popular, and highly respected, but 
stout, and having an unfortunately red face. No one had ever 
suspected her of any but kind and benevolent actions; but this 
fact, the witch argued, really made the case against her stronger, 
since it was well known that all persons who practised magic were 
extremely apt at diverting suspicion from themselves. It is 
human to err occasionally; so that when you find anyone who 
appears not to err at all, you will do well to suspect some agency 
which is not human. Besides, if the old lady had not bewitched 
the girl, what was she doing in her dream ? 

There was no resisting these arguments. They would have 
been ample a hundred and fifty years ago to set the poor old lady 
swimming in the river, which, of course, would have been much the 
best way of breaking the spell. As that, unhappily, was impos- 
sible, the next best way was to go by night to the old lady’s house, 
take a stone from her garden-wall, and put it into the kitchen 
fire at the girl’s house. When it was charred away the fits would 
cease ; and indeed they would cease earlier still if the cure could 
be helped by hanging round the girl’s neck the finger of a man 
who had hanged himself—but such.things were hard to come by. 

Fortune favoured the girl. A man hanged himself that very 
week in a hamlet near at hand. The suicide’s finger was secured, 
used as the witch had directed, and the fits ceased almost imme- 
diately, This case occurred in the year 1887. 

I was once called in to prescribe for an elderly man who was 
suffering from a fit of lumbago. He was in a good deal of pain, 
but, tormented chiefly by astonishment as to where on earth the 
lumbago could have come from, seeing that ever since his last 
attack he had regularly worn the skin of a cat killed by him on 
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the 12th of May (he did not know why that date was especially 
effective, but it was so esteemed by all knowledgeable people). 
Could I explain why the catskin had not protected him? Was 
it possible that the charm might have failed owing to the presence 
of a few yellow hairs in the skin? He once knew a man who 
walked from Roscorla to Bodmin on All-Hallows e’en in a yellow 
necktie, and he died of rheumatic fever! What did-I put that 
down to? ‘To scarcity of clothing, I suggested, ‘if he wore 
nothing else!’ But he did not see my point, and kept on saying 
he would like to know why yellow as a colour was so productive 
of rheumatism. 

So should I; but we both remain unsatisfied to this day. 

This good man was a perfect storehouse of practical sagacity. 
He was absolutely overflowing with small pieces of crystallised 
wisdom, always highly interesting, and often of no less value and - 
importance than the information given above about catskins and 
the colour yellow. 

For instance, it was he who told me that if you go peering at 
couples courting, you will certainly squint before the year is out. 
Few people, I hope, are addicted to that form of impertinent 
curiosity ; but if there be any such, it is well that they should face 
the inevitable consequence. 

Again, it is not everybody who kills pigs: but some do, and 
to them the following advice must be of the highest value : 

Stick a pig when he is empty, 
Of his puddings eat a plenty. 
Stick a pig when he is full, 
Starve or die, you silly fool ! 

Finally, let me record of this excellent man that it was he who, 
calling at my house one day when I was out, replied to a sugges- 
tion of seeing my assistant with the ambiguous remark, that he 
would rather see the old gentleman himself. Of course, he might 
have referred to me; but though I shall not see thirty again, the 
very language of exaggeration could hardly call me old. 

The farmers’ wives about Roscorla are inveterate givers. They 
pay their bills regularly enough ; but they like to acknowledge 
what they think has not a money equivalent, and no act of kind- 
ness, however small, is wasted on them. Sometimes it is a basket 
of choice apples which is put under the seat of my dogcart whilst 
I am upstairs ; sometimes a dish of hogs puddings, presented with 
many apologies, lest I should think the donor boastful of her own 
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work, Or it is a panful of mushrooms or blackberries, which the 
children picked specially for the doctor ; or a few pounds of honey- 
comb, because the bees have made so much this year that nobody 
knows what to do with it; or a ham, because John thought the 
curing particularly good, and they would all feel proud if the 
doctor thought so too; or a saffron cake, made like the one the 
doctor praised when he took tea there ; or a bunch of roses, or a 
few trout which one of the farm boys caught that morning in the 
valley ; or a sack of potatoes . .. . but that reminds me of a gift 
which was by no means disinterested, but frankly calculating. 

I was coming home one autumn evening about dusk, and had, 
just reached my garden gate, when I saw before me, on the gravel 
walk, a woman’s figure, bent double under the burden of something 
which was much too heavy for her to carry, hobbling up to my 
front door. She was evidently distressed by the weight upon her 
back, for she puffed and wheezed ; and, coming up behind her on 
the grass, I could hear her muttering objurgations at every step 
she took. (She was not a very good old woman.) ‘Glory me!’ 
she kept on saying. ‘Oh, my back! To with the taties!’ I 
knew her by her voice. It was old Peggy Tregenza. 

‘Why, Peggy, this is much too heavy for you,’ I said. 

She looked up with a scowl, not seeing at first who it was ; but 
when she rocognised me the whole expression of her face changed, 
and she dropped a curtsey, assuring me that she had brought a 
few potatoes for my acceptance. 

‘ Why, that’s very kind of you, Peggy,’ I said; ‘ but you bring 
me far too many !’ 

* Take ’em, doctor, take ’em,’ she said, magnanimously. ‘ What 
saith the Scripture? Cast thy potatoes on the doctor, and thou 
shalt find them after many days—may be about Christmas time,’ 
she added slyly, and, with obvious glee at this ingenious method 
of insurance against the privations of the winter, old Peggy 
hobbled off. 

She was very old; no one knew quite how old. But she used 
to tell me she remembered the alarms of French invasion along the 
south coast of Cornwall. Indeed, in one of these alarms her grand- 
mother, then an active old body of one hundred and four, turned 
out with all the other women for miles around to cut the corn which 
was then standing yellow in the fields, and helped to store it in a 
safe place before the French landed. The women worked through 
an entire day and night, reaping with the sickle (the ‘short hook,’ 
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she called it), The old grandmother did not shirk, but did her 
part bravely till all was done, and then went home and died of 
fatigue. 

Peggy herself remembered, or said she remembered, the first 
stage coach that entered Cornwall; and used to tell me she had 
- gone to see it come in, together with a vast concourse of people 
from the villages and hamlets round, all anxious to witness so 
remarkable a sight. Unfortunately, the coach was nearly twelve 
hours late, and though, in those leisurely days, not one of the 
sightseers thought of going home, still they were obliged to do 
something while they waited ; and, in short, when the coach arrived 
at last, most of them were too drunk to see it. 

Poor Peggy! She had perhaps a true prevision that the coming 
winter held distress in store for her. She was seized with bron- 
chitis early in December, and was gone by Christmas, long before 
she could have needed the potatoes she bestowed on me. She 
was very grateful for my attendance, but distressed occasionally 
at her inability to pay me for it. I reminded her of the potatoes, 
and she lay back, laughing to herself. This was on the last day of 
her life, and as I left her she told me in her weak voice that she 
didn’t expect to go to Heaven, but wherever she did go she’d put 
in a good word for the doctor. 

Peggy was not the only one among my patients whose life had 
not been such as to inspire her with full confidence of deserving a 
happier condition after death. I found the same doubts agitating 
a much younger woman, whose husband was still alive—a man of 
conduct somewhat worse than her own; but in this instance a 
lucky accident turned the woman’s thoughts intoa better channel. 
She kept a small shop, and one day a heavy case of biscuits fell on 
her foot, crushing it badly. 

I was called in, and found it necessary to amputate a toe with- 
out delay. The husband, who was present throughout the opera- 
tion, begged the severed member of me, and though I dislike 
yielding to these requests, I let him have it. I supposed he had. 
buried it; but almost a month afterwards, when my patient was 
nearly well again, I called in to pay a final visit, and was startled 
to find the toe plunged in a bottle of spirit, neatly tied down and 
labelled with the date of the operation. 

‘Iss, sure!’ the woman said in answer to my exclamation ; ‘I 
be gooin’ to kape ’un there until I die. I ha’n’t lived a very good 
life, an’ if I burried ’un, I dunno where a mightn’t go to; but I’m 
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gooin’ to turn right round and live real religious in future, so as I 
can get my toe agen some day, and not goo limping in the next 
world. Naw, naw! my toe an’ I'll stick together.’ 

So there the toe remains in its bottle to this day—a perpetual 
reminder to its owner that their hopes of being reunited depend 
on her good conduct; a very salutary belief, for the woman, since 
she held it, has become quite a respectable member of society. 
She has lost her husband now. He fell into a sort of decline not 
long after the operation mentioned above, became childish, and 
lay for many months in a pitiable condition. At last he died, and 
when I went to condole with the widow I found her very tearful, 
but not inconsolable. ‘Ah! poor Jim!’ she said. ‘My good 
man! Eh! I’m very grateful to you, doctor, but it’s a mercy the 
Lord took the case into ’s own hands.’ 

I think the neighbourhood in which I practise must be 
unusually prolific in old women of distinct character, or curious 
antecedents. The men are very much like the men of other 
places in which I have lived ; honest and straightforward, not too 
fond of hard work, but permeated with the true West-Country 
love of occasions for doing nothing. I like them. I think them 
sterling good fellows ; but for the most part I cannot call them 
interesting. 

Now, with the women the case is quite different. I run over 
the pages of my note-book, and pause at the name of one patient 
who gave me an interesting reminiscence, of another whose dry 
humour was a perpetual relief to the monotony of my daily rounds. 
They were all women. And one I find occupying a larger space 
than any in my notes, as indeed. befitted her distinguished 
ancestry. For it is not every day, even in Cornwall, that one is 
called in to attend the granddaughter of a fairy. 

It was undoubtedly true. Old Nancy told me the story 
several times; and I have in my possession the very granite 
bowl out of which her grandfather might have drawn health, 
wealth, or happiness if he had not wasted his opportunities, It 
stands in my surgery; but I do not tell my patients what it is, 
for to do so might spoil its virtue, and I quite mean to draw wealth 
and health at least, to say nothing of happiness, out of it myself 
one day. 

It happened in this way. Old Nancy’s grandfather lived 
at Trelawn, a little hamlet bordering on the downs. He must 
have been singularly unlike the young men who live at Trelawn 
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in these days, for he reached the age of twenty-one without ever 
having courted a girl. Nancy, anxious for his credit, always as- 
sured me that he was lacking neither in personal beauty nor in 
tenderness of heart; so the thing remains inexplicable. 

However, so it was; and his character attracted the attention 
of a ‘white witch,’ who at once perceived that he had become 
qualified for great actions in her own particular line of business, 
and accordingly advised him to go and dig for treasure upon the 
downs at Halloween. He must go at midnight, and alone. 

The poor lad did not much like the undertaking. But treasure 
was no more plentiful then than now; and having been assured 
by the witch that he was safe from the assaults of all spirits, and 
could not fail to dig up something of exceeding value, such as 
would make a man of him for life, he plucked his courage up, 
borrowed his father’s spade, and went. 

Of course he was to dig in.a fairy ring. There were a good 
many on the downs, and he passed by several fine ones for no other 
reason than because he was afraid to begin. The further he went, 
the less his courage grew; so at last, feeling that if he waited 
much longer there would be none left, he struck his spade into 
the very centre of a ring larger than any he had seen before, and 
began to dig. 

It was heavy work, and he kept on looking over his shoulder, 
just to make sure the way home was clear; so he only got on 
slowly. He did not speak even to bless himself; for the witch 
had particularly enjoined him to keep silence, At last his spade 
struck against something hard. He thought it was a stone; and 
so it was, but not the sort of stone he had in his mind; for ina 
very few minutes he saw it was a round vessel shaped out of 
granite—Nancy always called it a ‘kist.’ 

It lay bottom upwards, and so distinctly suggested to his mind 
something valuable inside that he forgot the witch’s caution, gave 
a great shout, flung himself on his knees, and caught the kist in 
his two hands. 

Before he had time to raise it out of the pit, however, an 
extraordinary thing happened. He suddenly saw that he was not 
alone. What it was that stood beside the hole he had dug he 
could not at first tell, for it was vague, and seemed to have scarcely 
more substance than a wreath of mist under the moon. But it 
grew denser and more distinct, and changed and moved till he 
saw it was a beautiful girl, with long red hair flowing down her 
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back, stretching out her hands to him across the fairy vessel and 
the pit in which it lay, as truly flesh and blood as any maiden in 
Trelawn, only fifty times more beautiful than the best of them. 

The poor man threw himself on his face and screamed with 
fear. But she raised him, and soothed his fright, and talked to 
him sweetly, and told him she was a fairy, and the guardian of 
the treasure lying at his feet, bound to watch over it until released 
by a man who had never loved a woman. And now he had set 
her free, and might choose between her and the fairy gold, for 
both he could not have. 

Now Nancy’s grandfather was not an emotional man, and had 
perhaps his notions on propriety. But reserve and decorum fled 
from him when he found the fairy’s arms about his neck, and her 
long hair sweeping over his face. Something leapt in him which 
had never stirred before; he suddenly found that flesh and blood 
were of more account than gold, and vowed he preferred the fairy. 

The fairy herself appears to have been charmed with this 
decision, and he and she returned to Trelawn together, taking 
with them the kist, though of course the treasure had vanished 
when the grandfather made his choice. There were still uses 
which the kist could be put to, however; for, as the fairy ex- 
plained, health, wealth and happiness might be drawn out of the 
empty bowl by those who were pure-minded and single-hearted— 
two difficult conditions, which perhaps Nancy’s grandfather never 
succeeded in fulfilling, for he certainly died poor. 

Still, there the kist was on Nancy’s shelf; and being very 
pleased with me one day, she promised I should have it when she 
died, unless of course I died first, which was not so very unlikely, 
seeing that she had promised it already to three doctors, every one 
of whom had been dead for some years. Perhaps I might think 
this unlucky, and be afraid to come into the succession? But if 
not, I might as well know that the kist would reach me with all 
its fairy qualities unimpaired ; because, though given away, it was 
given by a daughter’s daughter, who can alienate fairy gifts with- 
out breaking the charm. 

It was very nice to know this. Iwas not afraid; I did not die 
first ; and the kist is now ready in my surgery for the moment 
when I can qualify for drawing forth the magic gifts. 

Nancy was very poor; and often as I entered her cottage it 
occurred to me how much privation must be embittered by the 
possession of the kist, out of which, if she could but have satisfied 
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the conditions, more gold might have been drawn than would 
have sufficed to make her a sort of queen in the countryside. 
She had two-rooms, a kitchen with a bedroom, or rather a loft, 
above, approached by a crazy ladder hooked on in some curious 
way to such an opening in the floor of the loft as that through 
which hay is tossed down into a stable. 

She suffered so much from rheumatism that I used to advise 
her to have her bed brought down into the kitchen. But this 
advice did not correspond with her notions of respectability. She 
would sleep upstairs; and used to go up and down her ladder 
with wonderful pluck, though groaning at every step. 

At last a day came when she could not get up. I came as 
usual, knocked and entered. A feeble voice from upstairs begged 
me to ascend the ladder, which I essayed to do. But I am 
heavier than the fairy’s granddaughter, having no gossamer 
ancestry ; and the rickety steps up which her rheumatic old legs 
still skipped lightly gave way altogether beneath my tread. The 
ladder came down with a crash, and I lay sprawling on the top of it. 

I was not pleased with this mishap; and indeed when Nancy 
inquired in a weak voice from her mattress overhead, ‘ Be ’ee 
hurted much, then?’ I had not patience to answer her very 
civilly. However, I soon got the better of my ill-temper; and 
began to consider how I could get up to Nancy, who seemed really 
ill. 

The ladder was too much broken to use again; and the loft 
was too high for a man who is no longer a gymnast to swing him- 
self up into. But I found that by getting on a stool which I 
balanced on a chair, I could stand high enough to feel Nancy’s 
pulse, and see her face distinctly ; and in that situation—surely 
the oddest a doctor ever occupied towards his patient—I pre- 
scribed for her. 

Of course, on my way home I despatched a carpenter to repair 
poor Nancy’s ladder. But she did not need it for very many days 
more ; and the cottage has another tenant now. 

Nancy’s chief friends were an old man and woman who occu- 
pied a neighbouring cottage, and were, if possible, rather poorer 
than she was. They survived her nearly a year, but finally took 
to bed almost at the same moment. Their chief ailment was old 
age, and it carried off the husband pretty rapidly. But the wife 
had more vitality ; and on the day following her husband’s death 
she was certainly better. However, the only use she made of her 
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returning energy was to reproach me bitterly for having caused it, 
because, as she forcibly pointed out, ‘ Ef ee’d lat me alone, one 
funeral ’ud a done for us two: an’ look what it ‘ll cost now, berry- 
ing two of us separately !’ 

This view of the matter was novel to me. But nature that 
very night undid the mischief science had done; and when I 
called the next day the old woman was going downhill fast. 
She was just conscious, and smiled quite contentedly when she saw 
me, meaning, I do not doubt, to tell me how pleased she was there 
was to be no extravagance after all, but that she and her old man 
were to have a single funeral. 

Garrulity passes for a fault of old age; and, if that is true, J am 
still far from having qualified for it. But I often feel that I could 
talk for ever about Roscorla, and weary out the most patient 
auditor by recalling the quaintness and conceits of its inhabitants. 
Their ways, once strange to me, have grown familiar; their 
weaknesses have sunk into my heart; their very traditions I more 
than half believe, and I do not reject the wildest of them. Even 
in the juggleries of the ‘ white witch ’ my ear catches sometimes the 
ring of a truth; and were they a thousand times more mad than 
they are, I could not now despise them. Time and closer know- 
ledge have made me tolerant of my neighbours; and though I 
often smile as I go about my work, it is a smile of fellowship and 
sympathy which grows stronger every day. 




















MATTHEW AUSTIN: 
BY W. E. NORRIS. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


LEONARD GETS HIS DESERTS. 


Waite Leonard wandered through the woods, which (as he 
reflected) were now his own, and in close proximity to which the 
greater part of his future life would probably be spent, he assured 
himself that his feeling of guilt and remorse was overstrained. 
He was very much ashamed of having laid violent hands upon a 
helpless old man and very sorry that, in a moment of passion, he 
had so far forgotten himself as to act in that way; but, as he had 
assuredly been innocent of any intention to kill his uncle, he was 
no more guilty of murder, or even manslaughter, than he would 
have been if their altercation had been confined to words. Every 
day somebody is driven over in the street, and the driver who has 
been so unfortunate as to knock the life out of him is as often as 
not exonerated from all blame. Still the driver, no doubt, feels 
uncomfortable for some little time after such a mishap, and 
Leonard would fain have believed that the extreme discomfort of 
which he himself was conscious was of a kindred nature. He 
wandered about in the woods for more than an hour, expecting 
every moment that some agitated messenger would come out in 
search of him; but his solitude was not disturbed, nor did he see 
or hear a living creature, except the birds and a bright-eyed 
squirrel, who stared questioningly at him until he impatiently 
picked up a fir-cone and drove the inquisitive little beast away. 
What could it possibly matter to a squirrel whether Richard 
Litton or Leonard Jerome ruled over that small portion of the 
world in which its lot had been cast ? 

The human dependents of the late Richard Litton proved less 
suspicious and less impertinent. Everything fell out exactly in 
accordance with Leonard’s anticipations. On his return to the 
house he was met by his uncle’s valet, who seemed to be genuinely 
distressed (is not the loss of an easy and well-paid berth enough 
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to cause genuine distress to anybody ?), and who told him just what 
he had expected to hear. 

‘Understanding that you was out, sir, I sent at once for Dr. 
Jennings,’ the man said; ‘ but there wasn’t no sign of life when I 
found the master in his chair. He must have been took very 
sudden with one of those attacks he has had lately, and I suppose 
Mr. Austin was the last person to see him alive. I hope you don’t 
think I was to blame, sir. The master never liked me to go up 
to his room without I was rung for, nor yet I shouldn’t have gone 
when I did, only I began to feel uneasy about him.’ 

No blame was imputed to anyone either by Leonard or by 
Dr. Jennings, who arrived later in the day and unhesitatingly 
pronounced death to have been due to failure of the heart’s action. 

‘The very thing, Mr. Jerome, which, as you may remember, I 
warned you that we must be prepared for. Did I not mention 
that to you? Well, perhaps it was to Mr. Austin, whom I met on 
his way to see your poor uncle. I had hoped that, with care and 
precaution, his life might have been prolonged for months, or even 
years; but I cannot say that I am at all taken by surprise. The 
truth is that my poor old friend—if I may be permitted to call 
him so—has been upon the brink of eternity all the winter 
through. It is some comfort to me, personally, to know that I 
was successful in bringing him through his late illness and that 
he has succumbed to organic disease, against which medical skill 
is powerless.’ 

To hear that Dr. J ennings had not been taken by surprise was, 
at any rate, some comfort to the bereaved nephew, and it was a 
greater comfort still that he was not even asked whether he had 
seen his uncle after Matthew Austin had left the house. -Lies, no 
doubt, would have to be told subsequently ; but Leonard was not 
a practised liar, and he wished to be spared the ordeal of telling 
them as far as might be. During the remainder of the day and 
until late at night he had so many indispensable duties to attend 
to that the voice of conscience could not get a hearing from him. 
Relatives, near and distant, had to be communicated with, orders 
had to be given, the date of the funeral and the necessary prepara- 
tions for it had to be considered. To his wife Leonard despatched 
a brief and cold announcement of the fact that Mr. Litton was 
dead, adding that if she wished to come down to the Grange she 
could of course do so, but that he did not himself see any need 
for her leaving London at present. In reality he dreaded Lilian’s 
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questions and the searching gaze of her disdainful eyes. Of late 
she had always conveyed to him the disagreeable impression that 
she had found him out, although there had been nothing so very 
heinous to discover. ‘There was something now, and he did not 
care about being confronted with her. 

Much more eager was he to be confronted with Mr. Mildmay, 
his uncle’s lawyer, whose advent on the following morning threw 
him into a flutter of more or less pleasurable excitement. But the 
tall, grave, bald-headed man was as reticent as he was impassive, 
and never a hint could be obtained from him as to the purport of 
the last will and testament which he had prepared, under his late 
client’s instructions, some ten days previously. He had no reason 
to suppose, he said, that that document had been revoked or 
destroyed ; he believed he knew where it was to be found, and he 
would, with Mr. Jerome’s permission, take charge of it until the 
proper time should come for it to be read. He was quite unable 
to say whether Mr. Litton had telegraphed for him with a view to 
making other testamentary dispositions or not; it might be so, 
but he really had no means of knowing. Somehow or other, Mr. 
Mildmay’s manner was not altogether reassuring. The lawyer was 
polite and deferential; but surely he would have been a little 
more congratulatory if he had been in the presence of a wealthy 
man, whose patronage was worth securing. 

‘Well,’ thought Leonard to himself, ‘if the worst comes to the 
worst, I can but sell the place, and it is pretty certain that I have 
said good-bye to poverty.’ 

Then he thought of his uncle’s ironical suggestion that he 
might consider himself lucky if he came into a legacy of a couple 
of thousand pounds, and he remembered with compunction the 
paroxysm of anger into which he had been thrown by that absurd 
menace. Yet he could not banish the idea from his mind that, if 
he had exercised a little more self-control than he had done, he 
might have, and probably would have, fared a good deal worse 
than he was now likely todo. ‘Good Lord!’ he muttered, ‘if I 
don’t look out, I shall be rejoicing at having killed the poor old 
fellow presently. How desperately near we all are to being down- 
right scoundrels !’ 

Most of us, it is to be feared, are not quite as exempt from risk 
of coming under that category as we should like to be; still a fair 
proportion of us (knowing that we have as yet done nothing abso- 
lutely scoundrelly) are able to take a complacently detached view 
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of human depravity. As for Leonard, his self-esteem, which had 
fallen to a somewhat low ebb, was encouraged towards recovery by 
the visit from Matthew Austin for which he had been prepared, 
and to which he had looked forward with certain misgivings. 

‘Oh, you needn’t tell me that,’ Matthew interrupted his first 
halting expressions of regret by saying; ‘as soon as I saw your 
face I guessed how you felt about it. But of course you could 
have had no idea that the end was so near, and now that my poor 
old friend is gone, I may confess to you that, in my opinion, he 
provoked you unnecessarily.’ 

‘T really think he did, said Leonard eagerly. ‘I always tried 
my best to keep upon good terms with him, but he was simply 
irreconcilable. After all, they say that no man likes his heir,’ 

‘He has made you his heir, then ?’ 

‘I suppose so; but I don’t know anything about it yet. That 
fellow Mildmay has collared the will, which is to be read after the 
funeral, I believe. That is the usual course, isn’t it ?’ 

‘I can’t tell you,’ answered Matthew. ‘I should have thought 
that the nearest relative of the deceased would have a right to 
examine all documents ; but I have no experience in such matters.’ 
He added meditatively, after a pause, ‘I wish you had seen him 
once more before he died, though.’ 

‘Would it have made any difference if I had ?’ 

‘In a pecuniary sense? Well, it might; he spoke to me as if 
he contemplated making some further alteration in his will. But, 
my dear fellow, I know you too well to believe that you are as 
heartless as you choose to make yourself out. You would like to 
have shaken hands and made friends with the old man before he 
died; and it is because you didn’t that you have been lying awake 
half the night and have given yourself those dark circles under 
the eyes. Don’t worry yourself any more; depend upon it, your 
uncle has forgiven you, and I think we may also depend upon it 
that if he is in a state of consciousness now, he is conscious of 
having sometimes been a little unjust to you.’ 

This unexpected tribute to his personal character put Leonard 
in considerably better conceit with himself, while it relieved him 
from the necessity of uttering those false statements which had 
seemed to be inevitable. Dead men tell no tales, and the only 
living man who might have interrogated him as to what he had 
-been about on the afternoon of his uncle’s death took it for granted 
that he had nothing to reveal. 
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Lord and Lady Bannock, together with a number of more or 
less interested, but not very sanguine, connections of the late 
Mr. Litton, arrived in time to attend the funeral obsequies, which 
were performed with much gloomy splendour. A long string of 
carriages followed the cortege, and most of the county notabilities 
attended in person; for, although Mr. Litton had never been 
intimate with his neighbours, and although, among the many 
mourners who stood around his grave, Matthew Austin was pro- 
bably the only one who regretted him in the least, he had been 
very rich and he had led an irreproachable life. To have been 
the one and done the other is assuredly to have established a claim 
upon the customary forms of public recognition. 

‘Well, well, Mr. Frere remarked to Matthew, after the con- 
clusion of the ceremony, ‘I dare say poor Litton would have been 
alive now if he had had the sense to send Jennings about his 
business and call you in; but it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good. There will be gayer times at the Grange now that 
young Jerome has come into the property, eh? Can I give you 
a lift home ?’ 

Matthew declined this offer, having received an intimation 
from the solemn Mr. Mildmay that his presence at the reading of 
the will would be desirable; so he returned to the house with 
those members of the family who had come from a distance, some 
of whom, he fancied, looked slightly askance at him. He felt a 
little apologetic towards these sullen-looking collaterals, knowing 
that he was to receive a legacy and doubting very much whether 
they would get anything at all amongst them ; but he was a good 
deal less anxious to hear what his own share of the spoil was to 
be than to ascertain what provision had been made for Leonard. 
Disappointment, he was afraid, awaited his friend, and he felt 
pretty sure that Leonard had reached one of those critical stages 
in life at which disappointments are apt to have serious conse- 
quences, The young man’s marriage had turned out badly; the 
chances were that he was deeply in debt; he had no profession or 
occupation ; if he should now succeed to a property which he 
was without the means of keeping up, he might very likely turn 
sour or go to the dogs altogether. On the other hand, prosperity 
might be the salvation of him—might even bring about a return 
of that conjugal felicity which, after all, is more frequently 
insured by good spirits and good temper than by anything else. 
Which of us knows the real truth about his neighbour? Matthew’s 
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nature was so sympathetic that he understood his own sex better 
than the generality of men can pretend to do; but it cannot be 
said that he was a very excellent judge of the other. The fact is 
that he had no high opinion of the woman whom he had once 
loved, and that he held Lilian chiefly answerable for the moral 
decay of which he could not help detecting symptoms in Leonard. 

It was from cogitations of a somewhat melancholy kind that 
Matthew was aroused by the sound of his own name, pronounced 
loudly and emphatically. He was sitting in the great library 
where he had so often spent a pleasant hour with the crippled old 
man who would never open a book again, and he had been listen- 
ing inattentively to a long list of small bequests, read out in a 
dry, monotonous voice. That he himself would be mentioned 
presently he was aware; but it startled him not a little to hear 
that the amount bequeathed to him was no less a sum than 
twenty thousand pounds. Matthew stared in amazement at his 
fellow-listeners, whose amazement appeared to be fully equal to 
his own. Twenty thousand pounds to a mere acquaintance! But 
this was not all. To the said Matthew Austin the testator like- 
wise bequeathed the whole of his valuable library, ‘ knowing that 
by him my books will be appreciated and cared for, while a trifling 
expenditure will enable my residuary legatee to fill up the vacant 
shelves with a sufficiency of handsomely bound volumes.’ 

Matthew hung his head, feeling very like a robber, wishing 
with all his heart that he had been less munificently treated and 
unable as yet to realise what a difference the acquisition of this 
small fortune would make in his future life. The lawyer went on 
reading. Leonard Jerome was to have thirty thousand pounds 
down, together with a certain portion of the family plate; to 
Lady Bannock were left the pictures, household furniture, car- 
riages, the rest of the plate and so forth. Finally, after a scarcely 
perceptible pause, came the unexpected announcement that to 
Lady Bannock also went the residue of her uncle’s estate, real 
and personal, for life, with remainder to her eldest son, or, in 
default, to Leonard Jerome’s eldest son, or, in default, to any such 
person (with the exception of Leonard Jerome) as Lady Bannock 
might by her last will and testament nominate. 

The awestruck silence with which this statement was received 
was broken at length by the voice of Mr. Litton’s heiress, who 
exclaimed : ‘I never heard of anything so monstrous! Of course 
I shall not think of cutting my brother out. I don’t mind 
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accepting something reasonable; but I shall at once take steps 
to have this property and a fair share of income handed over to 
him.’ 

Mr. Mildmay rose, crossed the room and began to explain to 
the indignant lady in a low voice how impossible it would be for 
her to act in the manner indicated. Then there was a general 
breaking-up of groups and unloosening of tongues. The sable- 
clad relatives (not one of whom had, after all, been forgotten, and 
who were consequently in a mood to view with leniency the 
eccentricities of their departed kinsman) made for the door, and 
presently Matthew was able to approach Leonard, who, with his 
hands in his pockets, was standing beside one of the windows, 
whistling softly. 

‘ Well,’ remarked the latter, ‘this is what you might call a 
pretty good sell, isn’t it ?’ 

‘IT am very sorry,’ said Matthew. 

‘You oughtn’t to be; you haven’t done so badly. Not that I 
grudge you your luck, old man; I only wish he had left you 
double the money—which indeed he might have done without 
impoverishing the residuary legatee. As for me, I must try to 
look pleasant. After all, when I have paid you what I owe you 
and settled a few other claims, I shall still have some extra hun- 
dreds a year, I suppose. One can be quite happy upon a small 
income when one is as fortunate in other respects as I am, you 
know.’ 

‘ There is just this to be said,’ observed Matthew, thinking it 
best to disregard the allusion, ‘that your sister has no children 
and is not likely to have any now; whereas you 

‘Oh, I’m not likely to have any; and if a son were born to 
me to-morrow, the chances are that I shouldn’t be alive to borrow 
a five-pound note of him when he came into his inheritance. No; 
I’m effectually bowled out—and, upon my word and honour, I 
can’t quite understand why! Perhaps I ought to be congratulat- 
ing myself upon having got as much as I have,’ 

‘IT am convinced,’ said Matthew sadly, ‘ that he did not mean 
that will to stand. Itis a thousand pities that his life was not 
prolonged for another twenty-four hours.’ 

Leonard made no rejoinder; he was thinking to himself that 
Providence or Nemesis had indeed undertaken his case to some 
purpose. 

Matthew, for his part, soon saw that the best thing he could 
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do was to leave the brother and sister to discuss the new state of 
affairs together. He took his departure somewhat shamefacedly, 
and went back to his lodgings with a confused sense of having 
profited more largely by the liberality of his deceased friend than 
he ought to have done. Yet, as a matter of fact, Lady Bannock 
was far too rich to miss twenty thousand pounds, and too little of a 
literary connoisseur to regret her uncle’s library, while a country 
doctor who loved his house and his garden might well permit 
himself to rejoice a little at the thought that he would ere long 
be again in possession of both. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
‘ ARBITRIUM POPULARIS AURAE.’ 


‘To my mind,’ said Mrs. Jennings, shaking her head solemnly, 
‘it is a very strange affair—very strange indeed. And I suppose 
we shall never get at the rights of it now. What we do know is 
that that man was the last person who saw Mr. Litton alive and 
that he has profited enormously by poor Mr. Litton’s death. It 
is difficult to believe that such a will can have been made without 
instigation, and altogether However, it is best to say as 
little as possible, and I should not have said as much as this to 
anyone but you.’ 

‘What does Dr. Jennings think about it ?’ eagerly inquired 
the old lady who was drinking Mrs. Jennings’s tea and who, it 
is needless to add, was only one of many who had been honoured 
with an equal share of that amiable woman’s confidence. 

‘Oh, you know what Dr. Jennings is! He is too cautious, 
besides being far too kind-hearted and considerate, to commit 
himself. But I am sure that even he feels now that there ought 
to have been an inquest.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the other, ‘I must confess that there was always 
something I didn’t quite like about Mr. Austin—a sort of absent 
manner which gave one the impression of an uneasy conscience. 
-Still I never thought of his being a murderer.’ 

‘Oh, my dear, what a word to use! Do you suppose I meant 
to imply that he had poisoned the old man or throttled him ?’ 

‘But if he didn’t, what would have been the good of an 
inquest ?’ asked Mrs. Jennings’s friend pertinently. 

‘I did not say,’ replied Mrs, Jennings, with some displeasure, 
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‘ that a coroner’s jury would have returned a verdict of murder 
against Mr. Austin. But it is perfectly possible to cause death 
without resorting to violence, and I happen to know for a fact— 
that much my husband has admitted—that Dr. Jennings, who 
met him as he was entering the house, particularly cautioned him 
against agitating the patient. Of course he may be quite inno- 
cent ; only I cannot truthfully say that his conduct ‘strikes me as 
that of an innocent man. To accept a legacy of twenty thousand 
pounds under the circumstances, and never even attempt to explain 
how such a sum came to be left to him !—well, I really don’t 
think he can be surprised if the general feeling is that he owes 
some explanation to honest folks.’ 

The general feeling, unfortunately, was very much what Mrs. 
Jennings asserted it to be. She herself, no doubt, had done 
what in her lay to create and foster that feeling; but perhaps it 
would have arisen without her aid, for very few people are sincerely 
rejoiced to hear that their next-door neighbour has come into a 
fortune. The circumstances, too, were a little suspicious. Was 
it not a matter of notoriety that Mr. Austin had had pecuniary 
losses early in the winter? Was it not well known that he had 
been a constant visitor at the Grange, although he had never 
visited Mr. Litton in his medical capacity? Had not everybody 
noticed that for some time after the funeral he had gone about 
with a hang-dog look, and had replied brusquely and awkwardly 
to the congratulations of his acquaintances? And that simulated 
friendship of his for Leonard Jerome, against whom he might 
naturally be supposed to cherish a grudge? Oh, there was more 
in it than met the eye; and although there may not have been 
many persons in Wilverton who suspected Matthew Austin of 
murder, not a few were surprised and disappointed to learn that 
there was no prospect of the will being contested on the ground 
of undue influence. 

The chief beneficiary under the will would have been only too 
glad to see its validity contested; but she was advised that such 
a course (even if it could be adopted with any chance of success) 
would prove in no way advantageous to her brother; so she had 
to content herself with devising other means for improving her 
brother’s pecuniary position—which, as she was now sole mistress 
of considerable wealth, was no such difficult matter, after all. 
Lady Bannock remained at the Grange, where there were a good 
many things to be attended to, while Leonard returned to London, 
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and consequently did not hear the unpleasant rumours which were 
being circulated about his friend. 

Some weeks passed before these rumours came to Matthew’s 
ears, and it was in a somewhat modified form that they reached 
him at length. He did not understand, that is to say, that he 
was accused of having killed his benefactor, but only that he was 
supposed to have utilised his unquestionable influence over Mr. 
Litton for his own ends. That, he could not help acknowledging, 
was a very natural comment to make upon the case. He had half 
expected it and did not greatly resent it, being, as usual, a good 
deal more disquieted about other people’s affairs than about his 
own. Leonard had gone off to London without wishing him good- 
bye, and had not written since; Lady Bannock, whom he had 
seen once or twice, had spoken with much bitterness of Lilian, 
who, she declared, was doing far more towards disgusting her 
brother with life and driving him to despair than could ever have 
been accomplished by the gross injustice of Uncle Richard— 
‘though that has been enough to sicken anybody.’ Upon the 
whole, it seemed but too probable that a promising career was in 
danger of ending badly. 

Lady Bannock was not unaware that disagreeable things were 
being whispered about her friend the doctor; but she had not 
introduced the topic in talking to him, partly because it was an 
awkward sort of topic to introduce, and partly because she herself 
was inclined to thitik that, since Matthew had possessed such 
power with the old recluse, he might have employed it more 
unselfishly. However, she mentioned current reports to Leonard, 
when he ran down to make arrangements for the removal of the 
plate which he had inherited, and the outburst of wrath with 
which her information was received imbued her more than ever 
with the admiring conviction that’she had been blessed by Heaven 
with the noblest and most chivalrous of brothers. 

Leonard was for starting off there and then and ‘forcing that 
woman Jennings’s lies down her throat’; but, as Lady Bannock 
pointed out to him, it is not possible to deal with a liar of the 
female sex in that way, and, after a good deal of vapouring, he 
was fain to rest satisfied with the adoption of methods slightly less 
heroic. What he finally decided upon doing was to betake him- 
self to the club, wait until the smoking-room was tolerably well 
filled with members, and then state, in a loud and defiant voice, 
how sorry he had been to hear that his friend Austin had been 
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subjected to calumnies in certain quarters. There was not, he 
said, the shadow of an excuse for such calumnies, and he only 
wished he could trace them to their source. 

Nobody responding to this indirect challenge, he went on to 
declare that what had struck him as being especially infamous 
was the insinuation that Austin’s last interview with his uncle had 
had the effect of hastening the latter’s death; whereupon an old 
gentleman observed mildly : 

‘But surely, Mr. Jerome, one may assume that to have been 
so without making any infamous insinuations? I understand that 
Mr. Litton suffered from heart disease and that Dr. Jennings had 
warned him of the risk of agitation. How can we tell that no 
agitating discussion took place in the course of that interview ? 
It seems reasonable enough to conclude that something of the sort 
did take place.’ 

‘There was no agitating discussion at all, answered Leonard 
shortly. 

‘ Oh, if you tell us so, we are bound to accept your word. But, 
so far as I am aware, Mr. Austin has not deigned to give the 
slightest information upon the subject to anybody.’ 

‘Why the deuce should he? Who has the pretension to put 
him upon his trial, I should like to know ?’ 

‘My dear Mr. Jerome,’ said the old gentleman, ‘ you are 
quite right to stand up for your friend, and everyone will honour 
you for doing so; but I am afraid people will not be deterred 
from forming and expressing their own opinions by being 
simply told that you exonerate him. For my own part, I 
must confess that, if I were in his rather equivocal position, 
I should have taken some measures to clear my character before 
now.’ 

Leonard blustered a little; but as he had not the courage to 
avow that he himself had seen and spoken with his uncle after the 
interview alluded to, his bluster produced no great effect upon his 
audience, and he went away feeling that he had done more harm 
than good. 

Not without shame and contrition did he proceed to look up 
Matthew Austin, who was now once more installed in his own 
abode, and who smiled at the vehemence with which his visitor 
denounced the busybodies of Wilverton. 

‘I know that some uncharitable remarks have been made about 
me,’ Matthew said; ‘but so long as they are not made to my face, 
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I don’t see why I should take any notice of them. Besides, they 
were really inevitable. One can’t inherit a fortune from a com- 
parative stranger without being accused of fortune-hunting.’ 

‘ Oh, I don’t so much mind their calling you a fortune-hunter,’ 
answered Leonard. And then, urged on by an irresistible craving 
to face the worst and have done with it, he proceeded to mention 
the specific charge which had so roused his ire. 

The worst—in the sense which he mentally applied to that 
expression—did not come; for his friend never thought of putting 
the question which he had dreaded. 

‘It is not pleasant,’ said Matthew rather gravely, ‘to be 
accused of having, either intentionally or unintentionally, brought 
about the death of a fellow-creature; but it can’t be helped. 
Moreover, there is just the possibility that what these people say 
may be true. Your uncle did not seem to me to be disturbed in 
mind when I left him, but, as you know, we had been talking of 
disturbing matters, and he may have been more upset than I 
thought. Anyhow, I couldn’t affirm upon oath that our conversa- 
tion had nothing to do with the attack which proved fatal to him: 
such as the imputation is, I must submit to it.’ 

For a moment Leonard was very nearly telling the whole 
truth. If it is not pleasant to be accused of having brought 
about the death of a fellow-creature, it is more unpleasant still to 
be conscious of having actually done so; but it is, or ought to be, 
most unpleasant ofall to stand by and let another bear the blame 
of one’s own misdeeds. He had opened his lips to speak (fearing, 
perhaps, lest delay should expose him to an overwhelming and 
ignoble temptation), when Matthew resumed lightly : 

‘ Anyhow, my shoulders are broad enough to bear the burden. 
The people whose opinion I value won’t think ill of me, and as for 
the others—well, since I don’t value their opinion, why should I 
care to alter it? I don’t suppose they have it in their power to 
do me the slightest harm, even if they wished to harm me; but 
most likely they don’t. They chatter for the sake of chattering 
and because the sterility of their minds leaves them a very limited 
range of subjects.’ 

It was in this guise that temptation presented itself to a 
harassed man and got the better of him. After all, was it in the 
least probable that Matthew would be injured by gossip which was 
sure to die down and be forgotten in the course of a few weeks ? 
On the other hand, was it not painfully certain that if Leonard 
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now had to confess what he had hitherto deliberately concealed, he 
must needs brand himself at least as a liar, if not as something 
worse? So he hesitated and was lost. Matthew began to ask 
questions about Lilian, to which he returned absent-minded 
replies ; he himself had to explain that it would be difficult for 
him immediately to repay those ten thousand pounds and to 
receive the anticipated assurance that there was no sort of hurry 
about the matter. He went away at length, having avowed 
nothing and knowing full well that he must henceforth for ever 
hold his peace. He had saved his reputation and parted with his 
self-esteem—a bad bargain, no doubt, but one which has been 
made thousands of times and will continue to be made with toler- 
able frequency until the human race becomes perfect or extinct. 

Matthew, unfortunately, had under-estimated the mischief- 
making powers of Mrs. Jennings and her satellites. These were 
in reality by no means trifling, and he was forced ere long to admit 
as much. He was likewise compelled to acknowledge that he was 
less indifferent to the good opinion of his neighbours than he had 
boasted of being. How essential to his comfort_ had been the 
popularity which he had always hitherto enjoyed he only dis- 
covered when he lost it; and that he had lost it he was not 
permitted to doubt. Wilverton did not precisely send him to 
Coventry, but unambiguous methods were adopted of signifying to 
him that he was under a cloud and that intimate association with 
him was no longer desired. At first he did not mind averted looks 
and cold replies to his greetings ; then he began to look out for 
these tacit slaps in the face; then he grew sensitive and turned 
out of his way to avoid them; finally, he reached the point of 
confessing to himself that if such a course of treatment were per- 
severed with, his life would cease to be worth having. What hurt 
him more than anything else was that even Mrs. Frere, who might 
have known him better than to condemn him unheard, passed him 
in the street, one day, with a bow and without a smile. He had 
some hope that the morbid acuteness of his perceptions had led 
him to suspect a slight where none had been intended until the 
same thing occurred again—after which, doubt was no longer 
possible. 

Yet he was not left without one partisan amongst so many 
foes ; and of this stimulating fact he was made aware at the very 
moment when his spirits had fallen to so low an ebb that he had 
almost decided to leave the place. Pacing slowly to and fro in 
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his garden on a sunny afternoon (for the dull season was again at 
hand and patients were few) he was not a little taken aback to see 
Anne Frere’s tall figure advancing towards him across the grass. 
She was quite alone, and the faint flush upon her usually pale 
cheeks testified to her consciousness that she was doing a some- 
what unconventional thing by thus calling upon a bachelor. 

‘I caught sight of you from the road,’ she began, speaking 
. quickly and a little breathlessly, as if she had not complete 
control over her voice ; ‘I thought you would not mind my coming 
in fora minute. I—I rather wanted to speak to you.’ 

‘TI am only too delighted,’ Matthew declared, And then, either 
because he was affected by the contagion of her embarrassment or 
because he had lost through disuse the trick of setting other people 
at their ease, he came to a rather awkward standstill. ‘It seems 
a long time since we last met,’ was the only observation that he 
could hit upon, by way of breaking the silence that followed. 

‘Yes, it is some time,’ agreed Anne in an absent-minded tone. 
She added abruptly, after she had stood for a moment, glancing 
at the flowers and the shrubs, at anything and everything except 
her companion : ‘Spencer has left Mr. Vawdrey.’ 

‘Indeed? Iam sorry to hear that. Has he returned to his 
wife? Are you anxious about him ?’ 

‘Oh, I am always anxious about him, and I always shall be, I 
suppose, to the end of the chapter. No; he hasn’t gone back to 
his wife ; I don’t know where he is or what he is doing just now. 
He wrote several weeks ago to tell me that he and Mr. Vawdrey 
had had a quarrel and that—well, he said a good deal that isn’t 
worth repeating. I was wondering whether, by any chance, you 
had heard from him.’ 

Matthew shook his head. ‘But if you would like me to make 
inquiries—if I can be of any use——’ 

‘No, no, indeed!’ interrupted Anne; ‘I didn’t come to ask 
for more favours. You have done so much already, and we have 
made such a poor return—all of us!’ She paused for a few 
seconds ; then, forcing herself at last to look Matthew full in the 
face, she said: ‘It was only an excuse about Spencer ; he will let 
me know if he is really in need of help. What I want to say to 
you is that it makes me feel sick and ashamed when I think of the 
way in which you have been treated. You are big enough not to 
care, and Maggie and I are only two very insignificant members 
of the community ; still it would make us a little more comfortable 
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if you knew that, whatever other people may say or think, we 
shall never believe one single word that is spoken against you.’ 

‘You are very good!’ exclaimed Matthew ; ‘I assure you it is 
more than a little comfort to me to know that. As for the charges 
that have been brought against me, I can’t very well meet them, 
because I can’t disprove them. I might give up the money; but 
that would look more like a tardy admission of guilt than anything 
else.’ 

‘You must not think of doing that! Of course you cannot 
pay these wretches the compliment of letting them think that 
they have wounded you; and yet—they must have wounded 
you.’ 

‘I confess,’ Matthew could not help replying, ‘ that I did not 
think my friends would have taken me for a murderer.’ 

‘Oh, they don’t call you that; they think—but I haven't the 
patience to ask them what they think. What they say is that it 
is a mysterious affair and that it ought to be cleared up.’ 

‘ Well, perhaps that isn’t a very unnatural thing to say.’ 

‘TI call it most unnatural and most ungrateful!’ returned Anne 
hotly. ‘Even if there were strong evidence—but there is abso- 
lutely none—of your having come into this money by anything 
but fair means, I should never think of asking what it was worth. 
I know for certain that you are incapable of a shabby action.’ 

‘Then,’ said Matthew, his mouth and eyes breaking into a 
sudden smile, ‘I am content. I won’t deny that I am very sorry 
to have lost your father’s and your mother’s friendship ; but so long 
as I have not lost yours 2 

‘You never will,’ Anne declared firmly. ‘Please remember 
that; because I may not have many chances of meeting you 
now. Come what may, you will never be misjudged by Maggie or 
by me.’ 

He held out his hand half involuntarily, and she took it; but 
even as their fingers met, one of her old fits of shyness overcame 
her. She drew back at once, saying: ‘That is all; I must not 
keep you any longer now. I am glad I have told you, and so will 
Maggie be, when she hears. Good-bye.’ 

Her movement of retreat was executed with such rapidity that 
she was out of sight before he could say another word ; but in 
truth he was not anxious to detain her. He was grateful, happy, 
—a little bewildered. He wanted to be alone and to bring some 
order into his ideas and sensations, to certain of which he was 
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scarcely able, for the moment, to give a name. Not until late 
that evening did he realise that he had been calling them by their 
wrong name for a long time past, but that they were not in any 
other respect unfamiliar to him. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
MRS. VAWDREY DOES AN IMPRUDENT THING. 


From the moment that there has been a recognised split between 
a husband and wife who continue to dwell under one roof, the 
position of the husband usually becomes the more tolerable of 
the two. He is seldom or never debarred from seeking such 
substitutes for domestic joys as are to be found elsewhere; the 
indifference which he may have begun by affecting tends rapidly 
to develop into a reality, while anything in the shape of an 
understanding is, to his mind, preferable to daily wrangles. But 
women, who are by nature both more quarrelsome and more 
forgiving, scarcely understand what it is to be honestly indifferent, 
and can endure downright cruelty more easily than neglect. Thus 
it was that while London was assuming its annual aspect of smart- 
ness, gaiety and profuse expenditure, while awnings and strips of 
red carpet were to be seen in every fashionable street and square, 
and while that fortunate minority of the population which is so 
very small and looks so very large was entertaining and being 
entertained from morning to night, Mrs. Leonard Jerome was 
unhappy to the point of asking herself whether suicide was, after 
all, such a heinous crime. 

Leonard had told her briefly what the effect of his late uncle’s 
will would be upon their future fortunes. They were not going 
to be rich—far from it !—but with care they would be able to keep 
a house in London and make both ends meet, he supposed. He 
had no wish to return to Stanwick, and presumed that she had 
none. They would, of course, stay where they were until the 
lease of the house in Hans Place had expired; later on he would 
probably join some other fellows in a yachting and fishing expedi- 
tion to Norway ; perhaps she would think things over and make 
her own plans for the summer. He added that she would, no 
doubt, be glad to hear what a handsome legacy had fallen to 
Matthew Austin’s share. 

Well, she was sincerely glad to hear of that: as for the re- 
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mainder of the information vouchsafed to her, it caused her, as 
has been said, to wish that she were fairly out of a world in which 
it seemed as if she had no longer any place. Whether she loved 
Leonard or whether she hated him, he was at all events her hus- 
band, and she was keenly alive to the humiliation that he proposed 
to inflict upon her. Many married men go off yachting or fishing 
for a few months at a time; but then they do not,:as a rule, leave 
their wives to crave hospitality of possibly reluctant relations, and 
Lilian did not see what other course would be open to her after 
London should have ceased to be inhabitable. She had nobody to 
take counsel with, although she went out a good deal, nor in any 
case would she have cared to reveal griefs and perplexities for 
which there could be no practical remedy. Vawdrey, obeying her 
commands, had ceased to visit her, and it so chanced that she did 
not come across him at any of the festivities to which she was 
bidden; although, to tell the truth, she looked out for him 
anxiously everywhere. The sight of his kindly, honest face would 
refresh her, she thought; she wanted to be friends with him 
again, and she thought very lightly of the passion with which she 
had been unfortunate enough to inspire him. Judging by previous 
experience—and by what else do any of us judge ?—she was per- 
suaded that a man’s love for a woman is at best but a fugitive 
emotion. 

Fate, however, decreed that if she was to meet her former 
friend no more, she was at least to be gratified by the privilege of 
an introduction to his mother. This somewhat stern and severe- 
looking lady, with the white hair, the steel-grey eyes and the tall, 
spare figure, could smile pleasantly enough when she pleased, and 
it pleased her to smile very pleasantly upon Mrs. Jerome when 
they encountered one another at a dinner-party. 

‘I have heard a great deal about you from my son,’ she said. 
‘He tells me that he has not had the pleasure of seeing you lately ; 
but I am sure you will understand that he is obliged to neglect 
social obligations. He gives up nearly the whole of his time to 
his public duties—as indeed it is quite right that he should.’ 

Lilian had reason to be aware that the rank and file- of the 
British legislature are not subjected to quite so merciless a system 
of slavery as that; but she did not dispute the proud mother’s 
assertion, nor was she sorry to find, as she presently did, that Mrs. 
Vawdrey was strongly predisposed in her favour. It was evident 
that the old lady had heard nothing but good of her, and, from 
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certain remarks which followed, it likewise became evident that. 
sympathy with her and compassion for her lot were the outcome 
of such reports as Mr. Vawdrey had made to his family. 

The results of this meeting were an exchange of cards and a 
subsequent invitation to tea in Dover Street, where Mrs. Vawdrey 
was keeping house for her son. Lilian’s acceptance was quite 
independent of any desire that she may have felt to renew friendly 
relations with her dismissed admirer. She liked the formidable- 
looking old woman and her two fresh-coloured daughters, who 
had the fine muscular development and the beauté du diable which 
specially characterise the rising generation ; besides which, she 
was at this time willing to go anywhere rather than sit at home. 
Nevertheless, it was not without satisfaction that she saw Vawdrey 
stroll into the room after she had finished her tea and had heard 
his praises sung in various keys for about half an hour. 

‘My dear Neville,’ exclaimed Mrs. Vawdrey, ‘this is a most 
unusual compliment! Are we to thank Mrs. Jerome for it? I 
thought the Agricultural Holdings Bill was to come on to-day ?’ 

‘I wasn’t wanted; they will go on talking for ever so long 
before we get to a division,’ the young man answered. He looked 
decidedly sheepish and self-conscious as he shook hands with 
Lilian, assuring her that he had had no idea of the pleasure which 
was in store for him. ‘My mother told me she had made acquaint- 
ance with you—I was very glad,’ he stammered. ‘But she never 
said that you were coming here to-day; I didn’t understand that 
at all.’ 

He seemed rather unflatteringly eager to convince her that her 
presence had had nothing to do with his early return. She told 
him so with a laugh, in which his sisters joined, and then, after 
one or two apprehensive side-glances at her, he became more com- 
fortable. Lilian, on her side, was not in the least ill at ease: the 
meaning of his embarrassment was obvious enough to her quick 
feminine perceptions. The harmless, necessary bride had, of 
course, been discovered ; the young man had yielded to the wishes 
of his family, had not found them altogether incompatible with 
his own, and was now a little ashamed of certain bygone declara- 
tions which ought never to have been made. Well, it only 
remained for her to persuade him, if possible, that those foolish 
declarations had not been taken seriously, and that no woman 
could rejoice more sincerely than herself at having been super- 
seded. Whether she was successful or not in her benevolent aim, 
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she contrived, at all events, to make him cheerful and talkative, 
and it was certain that neither his mother nor his sisters supposed 
themselves to be assisting at the interment of a dead past. 

‘I was thinking, Neville, said Mrs. Vawdrey, after a time, 
‘that, if Mrs. Jerome has no other engagement, she might like to 
take my place and chaperon the girls to-morrow evening. Debates 
in the House of Commons are not such a novelty to me as I dare 
say they are to her, and I should be only too glad to escape the 
fatigue.’ , 

‘Would you ?’ asked the young man eagerly, bending forward 
towards Lilian. ‘ You won’t hear any of the great guns speak 
until quite late, I’m afraid; but we are going to dine at the 
House, and it’s rather jolly sitting out on the terrace afterwards, 
if the weather is fine.’ 

Lilian assented willingly. ‘I should like it of all things,’ she 
. answered. ‘I have no dinner engagement, fortunately, and if there 
is anything for the evening it can do without me. But are you 
quite sure that you don’t want to go, Mrs. Vawdrey ?’ 

‘Quite sure, my dear,’ replied the old lady smiling ; ‘ nowadays 
I much prefer reading the reports of the debates in the newspapers 
to hearing them with my own ears. I don’t know,’ she added, in 
a slightly altered and more formal voice, ‘whether Mr. Jerome 
would care to join the party.’ 

‘Oh, thank you—no, I don’t think he would,’ answered Lilian 
hurriedly. ‘I believe he is dining out somewhere, and—and he 
is not very much interested in politics.’ 

Leonard certainly was not one of those strange persons who 
peruse the reports of the debates, nor, so far as Lilian knew, 
had he ever expressed the slightest wish to be present at one; 
but it seemed possible that he might raise some objection to his 
wife’s improving her mind in the manner proposed, and, re- 
membering this on her way home, she resolved to request his 
permission. 

‘I thought I had better tell you,’ she said, when she saw him 
that evening, ‘that I have been asked to dine at the House of 
Commons to-morrow with Mr. Vawdrey and his sisters. I don’t 
know whether you mind my going.’ 

Leonard looked at her in a way which was perhaps not meant 
to be insulting, but which she, nevertheless, felt to be so, ‘Is 
there any reason why I should mind ?’ he asked. 


‘Really I don’t know,’ she answered impatiently. ‘You gave 
25—2 
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reasons for telling me to shut the door in Mr. Vawdrey’s face ; 
such as they were, I suppose they still exist.’ 

‘Oh, I didn’t wish to look like a fool, that was all; but I don’t 
know that it so very much matters. Having acted like a fool, I 
may as well accept the consequences. By all means dine with 
Vawdrey and his sisters, if you want to dine with them.’ 

In the interests of peace, Lilian would have done well to rest 
satisfied with that disdainful concession, whether she intended to 
take advantage of it or not; but it was hardly to be expected of 
her that she should submit quietly to treatment which she had 
every right to inflict and had in no way deserved. 

‘ What do you mean when you say that you have acted like a 
fool?’ she inquired. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘I am afraid I can’t give you a 
very polite reply ; but if you choose to say the same thing about 
yourself, I won’t contradict you. We both know by this time that 
we did an uncommonly foolish thing when we married ; now that 
we have come to our senses, the only wise thing we can do is to 
live apart as much as possible without scandalising our neighbours. 
By the way, I find I can get afloat next week, so that you won't 
- have to put up with me much longer for the present.’ 

‘ And what am I to do?’ asked Lilian, turning rather pale. 

‘ Just exactly what you please. I suppose you would like to 
finish the season, and after that you can pay visits or travel about 
until the autumn, ‘according to your inclinations. I will leave 
you as much money as you will require.’ 

There was a pause, and then Lilian said, in a voice which she 
could not keep from trembling slightly: ‘Perhaps you will tell 
me what I have done to deserve such an ostentatious slight. I © 
don’t wish to keep you with me; you cannot be more anxious 
than I am that we should see very little of one another. But 
you yourself seem to think that we had better not scandalise 
our neighbours.’ 

‘What you have done! Well, if you really want to know— 
but what is the use of snapping and snarling? As for your neigh- 
bours, they won’t be scandalised unless you see fit to give them 
cause. You don’t like the sea and you don’t care about roughing 
it; that is a sufficient explanation of your remaining behind. 
Anyhow, I have made all my arrangements to go to Norway, and 
it is too late to alter them now.’ 

If Lilian was wrong in suspecting her husband of a base inten- 
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tion, it must be acknowledged that her suspicion was not wholly 
unjustifiable. He had said in so many words that he wished to 
be rid of her ; he was about to abandon her for an indefinite length 
of time, without even the shelter of a roof of her own to cover 
her; he had already told her that she had been more or less com- 
promised by Vawdrey’s admiration, and he knew that, during his 
absence, she would in all probability meet her admirer frequently. 
Was it not natural to conclude that he was looking forward, not 
without confidence, to being set free by a decree of the divorce 
court ? Many a woman has been goaded into ruining herself by 
less provocation, and when Lilian drove to Westminster on the 
following evening, she was far too miserable and too reckless to be 
influenced by her mother’s dying injunction, although she did not 
forget it. 

To be sure, Vawdrey was not likely now to tempt her with a 
proposition to which he might possibly have committed himself 
earlier in the year. She made that reflection, with an inward 
laugh in which there was a good deal more of bitterness and self- 
contempt than merriment, while she sat beside him at dinner and 
listened to his entirely respectful conversational efforts. She had 
no doubt at all that he was upon the verge of fulfilling his common- 
place, enviable destiny ; she could see in her mind’s eye the blonde, 
placid, well-born maiden upon whom his mother’s affections and 
his own had been fixed ; she felt sure that she would be told all 
about it before the evening was over, and when, soon after dinner, 
he led her away from the others to the far end of the terrace above 
the dark river, she said to herself that the moment for confidential 
communications had arrived. 

But although, when he had begun speaking, the young man’s 
tone and manner were confidential enough, it was not about him- 
self that he desired to talk. ‘What is the matter?’ he asked 
anxiously. ‘You are looking wretchedly ill, and I saw that you 
could neither eat nor drink. Are you really ill, or—or has some- 
thing happened ?’ 

The terrace was thronged with members and their guests; the 
two girls had contentedly paired off with a couple of elderly 
gallants and were paying no attention to their brother’s proceed- 
ings ; the continuous roar of the traffic prevented the human voice 
from being audible at a distance of anything over three yards. 
The chances are that, if left upon a desert island with a single 
companion, we should all become perfectly frank and simple in 
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our utterances, and the centre of civilisation where Lilian had taken 
up her stand was to all intents and purposes a desert island, so far 
as she was concerned. 

‘My husband is going off to Norway for several months, and I 
don’t know what is to become of me while he is away,’ she answered. 

Vawdrey did not seem to be quite as much impressed by the 
cruelty of Leonard’s conduct as she had expected him to be. 

‘Will you—I suppose I have no business to ask such a question 
—but will you miss him so very much ?’ he ventured to inquire. 

‘TI shall miss my husband no more than he will miss me: why 
should I? Only I have never been accustomed to taking care of 
myself, and—and I think I am a little frightened. Of course you 
wouldn’t understand that sort of feeling. A boy is sent away from 
home as soon as he is out of the nursery, and long before he is a 
man he has learnt to stand alone ; you don’t know how helpless a 
woman feels when she is suddenly cut adrift and told to go where 
she likes.’ 

But as soon as Vawdrey realised that the house in Hans Place 
must shortly be given up, that Stanwick Hall was once more in 
the occupation of tenants, and that no arrangements whatsoever 
had been made for providing Mrs. Jerome with a place of retreat 
during her period of enforced solitude, his indignation grew voluble 
enough to satisfy anybody. 

‘It is simply monstrous!’ he ended by exclaiming. ‘ You are 
not bound to submit to it—why do you submit to it ?’ 

‘What else can I do? Would you have me implore him to 
- give up his expedition and stay with me?’ 

‘I think, if I were in your place, I should tell him he might 
either do that or agree to a permanent separation.’ 

Vawdrey dropped his elbows upon the parapet and stared 
silently for a few moments at the swiftly flowing water and the 
wavering reflections of gas-lamps beneath him. ‘Hang him!’ he 
muttered at length between his teeth. ‘I wish to God he would 
bolt with some other woman !—with that Papillon woman or some- 
body.’ 

‘It would suit his purpose a great deal better,’ said Lilian, 
replying to an ejaculation which may or may not have been intended 
to reach her ear, ‘if I were to bolt with some other man. Perhaps 
that is what he hopes for.’ 

Vawdrey started into an upright attitude and gazed at her 
interrogatively for an instant ; after which his eyelids dropped. 
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During that instant Lilian suffered an agony of humiliation 
which was at least commensurate with the sin against good taste 
of which she had been guilty. To what lower depth of degradation 
can a woman fall than to invite a former lover to elope with her 
—and to be rejected? She felt sure that Vawdrey had construed 
her words as implying such an invitation ; she was almost equally 
sure that he had made up his mind to bind himself’ by more legi- 
timate ties ; if she had obeyed her impulse and had possessed the 
requisite pinch of courage, she would have dropped over the low 
parapet and hidden her shame once for all beneath the rapidly 
ebbing current of the dirty Thames. But she entirely mistook 
her companion, whose opinion of her was far too high, while his 
opinion of himself was far too modest, to admit of the conclusions 
ascribed to him. 

‘I don’t know what your husband may not be blackguard 
enough to hope for,’ he said, after a pause which seemed to her 
interminable, but of which the duration was probably less than a 
minute; ‘I know what he deserves! However, it’s pretty poor 
form to talk about thrashing a man when one knows that one isn’t 
going to do it, and can’t do it. Look here, Mrs. Jerome : it’s pre- 
cious little I can do to help you; but it seems to me that I can do 
just a little. Why shouldn’t you go down and stay at my place 
when you leave London? My mother would be only too delighted 
to have you; she likes you for your own sake, and besides, I have 
taken the liberty of telling her—she understands how things are 
with you. Stopa bit! I know what you are going tosay. Of 
course, after what has passed, it wouldn’t do for me to be there ; 
but I don’t mean tobethere. I’ve been intending for a long time 
to take a run across to the United States, and this will be just my 
opportunity. I shall sail immediately after Parliament rises, and 
I'll take good care not to be back before November. Do think of 
it! It will be dull for you, I know; but at least it will be better 
than going off to Switzerland or to some beastly watering-place all 
by yourself; and it’s no figure of speech to say that you'll be doing 
the greatest possible kindness to my mother and the girls if you 
consent. They will tell you the same thing themselves, only I 
dare say they will put it in better words than I can.’ 

Lilian was touched by what she took to be his slightly clumsy 
delicacy. He was behaving very like a gentleman, she thought, 
and although it was manifestly out of the question to accept his 
hospitality, she tried to answer him graciously. 
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‘I am afraid I cannot be your mother’s guest,’ she said smil- 
ing, ‘and I certainly cannot drive you across the Atlantic; but 
perhaps, after you are married, I will stay with you some day. 
That is, if your wife will ask me.’ 

‘If you wait until I am married, you will never stay with me 
at all,’ returned the young man, in a low voice;.‘I think you 
know that.’ Presently he resumed: ‘What is the use of pre- 
tending to ignore a thing that stares us both in the face? I 
suppose it is wicked to love another man’s wife; but I don’t see 
how one is to help that kind of wickedness; and in my case no 
harm can possibly come of it, because I am perfectly well aware 
that you don’t love me j 

‘I don’t, indeed I don’t !’ interjected Lilian eagerly. 

‘Of course you don’t,’ agreed Vawdrey, wincing involuntarily, 
but raising his eyes to meet hers with courageous cheerfulness ; 
‘so that the question simply resolves itself into one of expediency. 
I really do want to go to America, and it stands to reason that I 
must want to be of any little use to you that I can.’ 

‘Nobody can be of use to me. For the reasons that you know 
of, I could not stay in your house; but thank you a thousand 
times, all the same. I was afraid,’ continued Lilian rather breath- 
lessly, ‘that when I said that just now about running away with 
some other man, you might think that, to punish my husband, or 
out of bravado or spite, I really meant Oh, here come your 
sisters! I suppose it is time for us to go and listen to this dread- 
ful debate. Tell me quickly before they are here—tell me that 
you did not think that of me!’ 

Vawdrey looked puzzled and astonished: probably he was quite 
unable to account for her agitation. ‘Mrs. Jerome,’ he answered, 
‘I give you my word of honour that if an angel from heaven 
were to tell me you had done anything disgraceful, I—I should 
hit him in the face !’ 

So perhaps, after all, he was of some little use to her, since it 
is a well-known fact that the opinion which others hold of us is 
the standard by which our conduct is, for the most part, apt to be 
regulated. ‘ 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
MATTHEW UNDERTAKES AN INTERESTING CASE. 


Women, it is said, are often unconsciously in love. In the early 
Victorian days, indeed, when they wore their hair in bandeausx or 
ringlets and had eyes a good deal larger than their mouths, it 
used to be assumed that this was always the case with them, and 
that they must of necessity be overwhelmed with surprise and 
becoming confusion when the young gentleman in the tight 
trousers dropped lightly on one knee for the purpose of avowing 
his adoration in well-chosen language. But it may safely be 
affirmed that such is not, and never has been, the common ex- 
perience of our own sex. Only a very few of us, like Matthew 
Austin, are so absent-minded or so altruistic as to mistake the 
nature of our own sentiments, and even Matthew had the grace 
to feel rather like a fool when it dawned upon him that he had 
loved Anne Frere for at least a year without having been aware 
that he did so. 

Was he equally a fool because, after making this tardy dis- 
covery, he at once decided that it must be kept to himself? It 
is not very easy to say how far an innocent man who happens to 
be under a cloud is bound to accept the disabilities which attach 
to a guilty one. Most of us, no doubt, would be satisfied with 
the knowledge of our innocence and would consider that nothing 
compelled us to prove a negative; but, rightly or wrongly, that 
was not Matthew’s view. To prove that he had neither unduly 
influenced Mr. Litton nor expedited his benefactor’s death was 
impossible; to resign the fortune that he had inherited would 
have been futile: people must, therefore, think what they pleased 
about him, and apparently it pleased them to think very badly of 
him. Under these circumstances, he could not, according to his 
ideas, ask Mr. Frere’s daughter to be his wife ; nor, for the matter 
of that, had he the slightest ground for believing that she would 
accept him if he did. He rejoiced to know that her faith in him 
had not been shaken by calumny, his gratitude to her for the 
assurance whereby she had comforted him was boundless; but he 
had no intention of telling her what he felt or of seeking oppor- 
tunities for meeting her. It was in some degree his nature to 
behave like that. When he had been in love with Lilian Murray 
(for he certainly had been in love with Lilian, and it never occurred 
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to him to turn his back upon himself by asserting that he had 
not), he had adopted much the same attitude. A mixture of 
modesty and pride forbade him to take anything for granted ; 
Anne had shown herself to be a true friend of his, and that— 
with his present tarnished reputation—was a great deal more than 
he had had any right to expect of her. 

Nevertheless, he saw her every now and again in the course of 
those long summer days when his loneliness and ostracism weighed 
so heavily upon him. He saw her father and mother, too, and 
exchanged a few words with them from time to time, though he 
was no longer begged to drop in to luncheon or dinner at Hayes 
Park in the old friendly fashion. Once, indeed, he was invited 
to a dinner-party, Mr. Frere, as became a magistrate versed in 
the laws of his country, being of opinion that no man ought to 
be condemned until his culpability has been established ; but 
this invitation was politely declined. Matthew, to tell the truth, 
felt very sore indeed against Mr. and Mrs. Frere, and would make 
no response whatsoever to the hints with which they favoured him 
that they desired nothing better than to be persuaded of his 
integrity. Since they were so ready to set him down as a rascal, 
it was not by him that any effort should be made to undeceive 
them, he thought, and the consequence was that after each of 
those casual encounters they could only sigh and shake their 
heads. 

Now, it came to pass, one Sunday afternoon, that Matthew 
went to St. Mark’s Church, a place of worship which, as the reader 
has doubtless forgotten, Anne Frere was in the habit of attending 
during the summer months, and if Matthew had likewise forgotten 
that circumstance, he was pleasantly reminded of it when, on the 
conclusion of the service, she stepped forth from a dark corner 
where she had been sitting unperceived and joined him in the 
churchyard. 

‘ Have you time to walk part of the way home with me?’ she 
asked. ‘I should like to consult you about something.’ 

He had plenty of time. He fancied—though perhaps he may 
have been mistaken—that people were less anxious to consult him 
professionally than of yore, and the few patients whom he had 
upon his books at that time belonged almost exclusively to the 
poor and non-paying class. In any case, he was quite at the 
service of Miss Frere; who, as he had anticipated, was once more 
in trouble about her brother. Spencer, it seemed, had been 
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writing for pecuniary aid, and had obtained it. He was out of 
employment, had no prospect of earning a livelihood and had 
applied to his sister because there was nobody else to apply to. | 

‘ That is nothing,’ Anne said, in answer to the expostulations 
which Matthew felt bound to make; ‘I foresaw what must come 
after he had left Mr. Vawdrey, and I have saved a little out of my 
allowance. But what makes me really unhappy ‘is the way in 
which he writes about his health. Iam afraid he is more seriously 
ill than he chooses to confess, and I don’t know whether I ought 
to tell my father or not. You see,’ she added, ‘I am not in very 
high favour at home just at present, and if I could wait a little 
longer before putting in a word for poor Spencer, I should have a 
better chance of success, I think. I believe it is almost decided 
now that Harry is to be made an eldest son of; but until he comes 
back from India and everything is settled, not much is likely to 
be done for the real eldest son. Only I can’t let Spencer die, can 
I? Would you mind reading what he says about himself ?’ 

Matthew perused the letter handed to him, which had evidently 
been composed in a mood of profound despondency, and in which 
the writer stated that he was only deterred from hanging himself 
or blowing his brains out by the conviction that he had but a few 
months to live, anyhow. He did not specify the malady from 
which he believed himself to be suffering, nor did he complain of 
anything, save insufficiency of means to keep body and soul 
together; he merely claimed to know intuitively that he would 
not trouble the world, nor the world him, much longer, The 
meaning of these phrases was tolerably clear to the experienced 
medical man who read them and who, remembering a certain con- 
versation which he had had with Spencer outside the military 
hospital at Lowcester, was able to say reassuringly : 

‘I don’t think there is any need for you to be alarmed. A 
man doesn’t die unless he has something definite the matter with 
him, and if your brother hatl anything definite the matter with 
him, he would quote a doctor’s opinion. However, you will have 
a doctor’s opinion upon his case soon ; for of course I shall go up 
to London to-morrow and see him.’ 

‘Oh!—did you think I meant that?’ exclaimed Anne, stop- 
ping short and looking at her companion in the way which had 
formerly repelled and provoked him, but which he now no longer 
resented. 


‘No,’ he answered, ‘I didn’t; but I wish you had. Why 
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should you grudge me any trifling occasion of serving you that 
may come in my way? I wasn’t too proud to be thankful when 
you did me the greatest service that one friend can possibly render 
to another.’ 

‘What service? I only told you—for my own satisfaction and 
because I couldn’t help it—that Maggie and I were not insane 
enough to believe what ought to have been incredible to every- 
body.’ 

‘Quite so; and for my own satisfaction I am going to see your 
brother and report to you upon his condition. It will cost me a 
little money and take up a little of my time: I have more of both 
now than I know what to do with, and if you cannot accept that 
much from me, I shall know that you do not really regard me as 
a friend, after all.’ 

‘I should like you to see him,’ answered Anne irresolutely ; 
‘but—but I am sure you must think that I was hinting. And 
indeed I was not!—I did honestly want to hear whether you 
thought I ought to tell them about Spencer or not.’ 

‘Well, I couldn’t possibly give an opinion without having had 
a look at him. You shall hear in a day or two what my impres- 
sion is, and in the meantime, I hope you won’t worry yourself. 
His complaint, you may depend upon it, is nothing worse than an 
attack of low spirits, and those attacks don’t kill. If they did, I: 
should be in a rather bad way myself.’ 

Thereupon they parted. One of them was too shy to express 
the sympathy that she felt, while the other was afraid lest a pro- 
longation of the interview should lead him into betraying more 
than he had any business to betray. The latter, moreover, was not 
desirous of being catechised respecting Spencer Frere, as to whose 
condition and its cause he had formed suspicions which were best 
kept to himself for the time being. 

These suspicions of his received ample verification on the 
ensuing afternoon, when he was aflmitted into the somewhat 
squalid lodging near Fitzroy Square where Spencer had found a 
temporary asylum. The languid, pallid, unshaven tenant, who 
rose from his recumbent attitude upon a horsehair sofa to greet 
the new-comer without apparent surprise or pleasure, resembled the 
ex-Lancer only in so far as a very bad photograph resembles its 
original, and after a rapid scrutiny of him, Matthew was not at all 
astonished to hear him say: 

‘It’s too late, my dear Austin. Anne has sent you, I suppose, 
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but you can’t do any good now. I’m beat, and there’s an end 
of it.’ 

‘Very well; if you are beat—and I can see for myself that 
you are—somebody else must take command,’ observed Matthew 
quietly. ‘How long is it since you began drugging yourself 
again ?’ 

‘Upon my word, I don’t remember. About a month or six 
weeks, I should think—ever since starvation began to stare me in 
the face. ° I never really gave it up, you know, except for a short 
time after I was married. Why I haven’t come to a poison dose 
yet I can’t tell you—any more than I can tell you why I haven’t 
dunned my wife for an allowance. Funk in the one case and a 
sort of lingering recollection of having once been a gentleman in 
the other, perhaps. You needn’t trouble to reason with me or 
preach at me; it would be only a waste of breath. I’m quite 
aware of being a despicable wreck of humanity, and I don’t care a 
straw.’ 

Spencer had always been a little theatrical in his language and 
ideas. Matthew, not much impressed by a speech which had 
probably been intended to horrify him, felt the other’s pulse, 
looked into his eyes, asked a few questions, and then remarked 
meditatively : 

‘ Well, it won’t do for me to lose sight of you yet awhile, and 
you must be got out of this somehow. The best plan will be for 
you to come home with me to-morrow. Wilverton is almost empty 
just now, and, as you will hardly care to stir beyond the garden, 
the fact of your being in my house can be kept a secret. At the 
end of a fortnight or so I may be able to see my way more clearly. 
Of course you will be under supervision ; for I need not tell you 
that there must be no more morphia.’ 

Spencer laughed drearily. ‘You might as well tell me that 
there must be no more meat or drink,’ he declared. ‘Don’t you 
understand that I can’t live without it? My will is gone—abso- 
lutely and utterly gone!’ 

‘You will have to find it again. I don’t say that you have an 
easy or a pleasant time before you, and I fully agree that reason- 
ing or preaching would be thrown away upon you in your present 
state ; but, as a matter of fact, your case is by no means hopeless, 
and I am going to take charge of it now.’ 

‘You are a fool for your pains,’ returned the other, who had 
once more stretched himself out upon the sofa and had clasped his 
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hands behind his head ; ‘ you know as well as I do that the very 
best thing you could do for me and everybody else would be to let 
me die. If you want to be benevolent, why don’t you go back to 
Wilverton, make your report to my affectionate father and request 
him to fork out a hundred pounds? That wouldn’t be a very long 
price to pay for the blessing of getting rid of me, and at my 
present rate of progress a hundred pounds ougky to be quite 
enough to see me out. Besides, I am dead sick of this pigsty 
of a world. You and Anne are the only decent inhabitants of it 
that I have ever met, and you seem to get on pretty badly in it, 
both of you. I tried to pay that Jerome woman out ; but I believe 
I failed, and I dare say you wouldn’t have thanked me if I had 
succeeded. Give that infernal old landlady of mine a five-pound 
note to keep her quiet, my dear Austin, and then leave me to 
wallow in the mire until I choke myself. It’s the only thing to 
be done.’ 

To this garrulity Matthew responded in much the same manner 
as he would have done to the ravings of a semi-delirious patient. 
He knew very well that there would be no great trouble at the 
outset ; the question was whether Spencer would prove tractable 


" under the restraint which must necessarily be imposed upon him ; 


after which would arise the further and more difficult question of 
whether anything resembling a silk purse can ever be constructed 
out of the proverbial sow’s ear. Anyhow, the attempt must be 
made, and preliminary measures were soon accomplished. On the 
following afternoon Matthew, having satisfied the claims of the 


~ landlady, took with him on his homeward journey a submissive 


and sadly dejected friend for whose reception he had prepared his 
servants by telegram and of whose presence under his roof he did 
not contemplate apprising Miss Frere immediately. He foresaw 
that a more or Jess arduous struggle would have to be faced, and 
he did not wish to be interfered with by anybody while it lasted. 
For the next ten days he had a somewhat troublesome time of 
it, although the process of reclamation interested him, and although 
closer intimacy with his patient brought him a species of compas- 
sionate affection for that reprobate. A reprobate the man unques- 
tionably was, and that he could be permanently reclaimed either 
in a physical or a moral sense seemed, at his age, extremely un- 
likely ; yet there was a chance for him, and it is one of the first 
axioms of a physician’s creed that no chance ought ever to be 
neglected. Spencer’s fractiousness and feeble efforts to defy 
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control yielded by degrees to the good-humoured patience of 
his gaoler; he tried hard to do as he was told; beneath the 
cynicism which he was fond of parading could be discerned clearly 
enough the unfruitful germs of a certain nobility. He was pathe- 
tically grateful and ashamed of himself at times; he had preferred 
misery and want to accepting assistance from his wife, who, it 
appeared, had offered to make him a fairly liberal allowance, upon 
the condition that he should solemnly bind himself to trouble her 
no more; he did not complain of his father’s severity, nor had he 
a word to say against Vawdrey, of whose behaviour to his secretary 
and its cause Matthew heard a full account. Something was 
wanting in Spencer Frere—some moral quality, for the lack of 
which his career had been wrecked ; but to define it with precision 
was a task beyond the reach of Matthew Austin’s wit. For the 
rest, he felt a quasi-paternal liking for this ill-grown specimen of 
the human race whom he had saved alive and a quasi-paternal 
obligation to do what could still be done for him. Moreover, 
Spencer was Anne Frere’s brother. 

Anne, who had been informed by letter that her brother’s life 
was not in danger and that he was being looked after, was at 
length made aware of his whereabouts and told that she might 
call and see him any day. Matthew was out when she arrived, in 
response to this invitation ; but she awaited his return—as indeed 
he had expected her to do—and if, on previous occasions, she had 
shown herself a little ungracious towards Spencer’s benefactor, no 
such reproach could be brought against her now. 

Matthew interrupted her assurances of eternal gratitude with 
a laugh. ‘If you were a doctor,’ said he, ‘ you would know that 
there is nothing we enjoy more than getting hold of a case of 
this kind. I dare say he has told you what was the matter with 
him ?’ 

‘Oh, yes; he has told me all about it, and how you have 
literally snatched him out of the jaws of death.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know about that; he might have lived for a 
long time, though his life would hardly have been worth having 
under such conditions. Still Iam not going to deny that I am 
proud of the case. My treatment has been successful, so far as 
it has gone; the only question is whether I shall be allowed to 
proceed with it.’ ; 

‘You can’t keep him here !’ 

‘No, I can’t do that, and it wouldn’t be to his advantage if I 
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could; but what I have been thinking of is this. I have a friend 
out in Western Australia who has been doing fairly well for some 
years past with breeding horses and who, I am sure, would be 
glad to give him employment. Of course the life is a.rough and 
solitary one; but, as he is a good horseman, I believe he would 
like it, and I am convinced that it would be the best thing in the 
world for his health. What do you think?’ 

‘It sounds almost too good to be true!’ exclaimed Anne, 
clasping her hands. ‘ Of course he will go. I don’t know whether 
he would have consented before, but now he will do anything on 
earth that you tell him to do; he would start for the North Pole 
to-morrow if you ordered him. But your friend!’ she added, her 
countenance falling suddenly—‘ will this be fair upon him? Ought 
he not to know what Spencer’s history has been ?’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’ answered Matthew, laughing. ‘I took 
the precaution of telegraphing to my friend, who says a man with 
some knowledge of horses and the education of a gentleman will 
be a perfect godsend tohim. They aren’t as particular in Western 
Australia as we are in Wilverton, I assure you. Perhaps those 
tolerant squatters wouldn’t turn their backs even upon me.’ 

Annie winced a little. ‘Don’t talk like that!’ she pleaded; 
‘you make me feel as if we ought not to accept anything from 
you.’ 

‘But it was agreed between us, if you remember, that that 
was a very unfriendly kind of feeling to entertain.’ 

‘I remember your saying so; I don’t remember agreeing with 
you. However, I am ready to be as submissive as Spencer him- 
self now. We are under such a tremendous obligation to you, he 
and I, already that the least we can do is to obey your com- 
mands.’ 

‘In that case,’ answered Matthew, ‘I will at once command 
you to say nothing more about obligations.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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